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The Shape of Things 


MEASURED BY ELECTION RETURNS, THE 
President's attempt to purge the Democratic Party of 
elements hostile to his program has been unsuccessful. 
Tuesday will see the last primary test this year of Mr. 
Roosevelt's power to exorcise when Chairman O'Connor 
of the House Rules Committee faces the opposition of 
James H. Fay for the Democratic nomination in the 
Sixteenth Congressional District, New York City. On 
of Mr. O'Connor's conservative Democratic colleagues 
on the Rules Committee, William J. Driver, was d 
feated in Arkansas, the one Roosevelt victory so far in 
the “purge.” We hope Mr. O'Connor will be the next 
The President's candidate, David J. Lewis, was defeated 
by Tydings in Maryland on Monday, and as we go to 
press George seems certain of winning the Democrati 
nomination in Georgia despite the New Deal's opposi- 
tion. The renomination of Lonergan by the Democratic 
state convention in Connecticut is another better pill for 
the Administration, although the influence of Attorney 
General Cummings, another conservative Democrat, 
prevented an open fight against him. So far no anti-New 
Deal Senator has been unseated, although two New 
Dealers, Pope and McAdoo, have been defeated. But 
Republican celebration is premature. Tydings’s efforts to 
picture himself as a New Dealer, George's avoidance of 
any direct attack on the President, the unctuous tributes 
patd to Mr. Roosevelt by Senator Maloney at the Con 
necticut convention indicate that these polls are no test 
of the President’s prestige. The Maine Congressional 
elections, where Townsendite Republicans defeated con- 
servative Democrats supported by conservative Republi 
cans, are a portent. When New Dealers lose to $30-every- 
Thursday in California and $200-every-month in Maine, 
prospects are not too favorable for the safe-and-sound 
G. O. P. 
> a 


THE EFFORTS OF THE GREAT POWERS TO 
make short shrift of the annual session of the League 
Assembly furnishes an ironical footnote to Europe's war 
crisis. For it was to meet just such crises that the League 
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Was 


created and equippe 1 with extraordinary powers. 


1 1 ', 
Minority questions such as now agitate Czechoslovakia 


much within the 


are vcry scope of the League's juris- 
diction. Hitler's attempt t ) bring pressure on the Czech 
bl in direct defiance not only of the League but 


I IDLIC IS 


of the principles on which it was founded. Elsewhere 


other momentou ns demand solution. China has 


ap} iled for belat« 
Franco's rejection of the plan for withdrawing foreign 


1 action against Japanese aggression 


I 
from Spain calls ft 
either to open the frontier or to blockade the rebel areas. 


volunteers” ’ immediate measures 


Mussolini's recent campaign inst the Jews makes 


more urgent than ever the need of some provision for 


1 of 


political refugees. Instead of dealing with these pressing 


legates to the League have been considering 


matters de 
whether or not to declare Article XVI optional. Although 


this proposal has been shelved out of deference to the 


isness of the Czech crisis, members are to be left 


} 
' 


free to decide whether they will participate in sanctions 


is provided by the Covenant. Drawing the teeth of the 


which could maintain peace at 
pr 
or the Spanish wars would prove more effective in 


moment: effective League action in the Chi- 


esent 


king Hitler than anything else that could be done 


at this late date. 


(HE DECLARATION OF A MISTRIAL IN THE 
Hines case obviously cost Justice Pecora many hours 
rf painful deliberation. The decision itself is not a cold 


summation a conviction so 


but a warm argument for 


strongly held that its practical consequences could not 
prevail against it. These consequences are serious. The 
trial, which was an expensive one, was already four 
weeks old, and the prosecution, which had finished its 
case, had Jaid all its cards on the table. The defendant 


politician to whom the public 


sympathy. The tssue is racketeering 


is an old-line Tammany 


rtainly owes no 


Nevertheless Justice Pecora declared a mistrial because 


District Attorncy Dewey asked a witness a question link- 
poultry racket, a charge not contained 
lo Dewey's contention that the ques 


mv Hines with the 
the indictment 


ed only fourteen words in a record of 4,600 


mpi 
Just Pecora replied that "a sounder analogy 
mild be that one drop of poison taken into the humar 
tem might kill the individual.’ Obviously the question 
t narrow one of judgment; already legal authorities 
livichiny irply on the decision. We agree with 
Pecora s | ition that the tradition of the fair trial 
ir too precious to be put in ycopardy for the sake of 
) ! t Tammany politi ian. But we cannot help 
loubting whether that tradition was actually at stake 
n assuming the wu propri ty of D wey $ question The 


ision 4s a severe rcbuke to Dewey as prosecutor To 
Dewey the potential Ri publican candidate for Governor 


lecisive setback, 


May | rove 2 


EACH TIME THAT FRANCO'S 


rained bombs on defenseless civilians, 


PLANES H 
his partisans 
offered an unvarying explanation: ‘The bombs 
aimed at military objectives.’’ This statement has 


challenged by successive exposures of facts, b 


most impressive refutation thus far is the recent 
of a dispassionate British commission of inquiry 
posed of two British military men, the commission 
tially sustained the judgment of reputable correspo 
who witnessed the raids. Granting the difficulty in 
cases of distinguishing intent from result, the comn 
nevertheless found that a shocking number of raids | 
any justification in even remote military objectives 1 
most frightful of these was the assault of May 
Alicante, in which 272 persons were killed and 
wounded. This raid, in the words of the commi 
was “‘a deliberate attack on the civilian area of a 
But if this attack was most horrible in its result 


savage pattern was not unique. The report cites 


cases in which it is equally clear that Franco's | 
could only have been intended to demoralize civilia 
providing a steady spectacle of mass murder. As a ti 
supplement to the commission's findings, a dispatch f: 
Washington reports the use of new, German-1 
bombs in assaults on Barcelona. These bombs, for wv 
Spain is the testing ground, not merely demolish 
immediate targets but have been known to kill 
standing an eighth of a mile from where the m 
landed. Such bombs would scarcely be serviceab! 


scrupulously restricted attacks on 


+ 
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DWARFED BY WORLD APPREHENSION OVER 


f 


Nazi policy in Europe, the abortive insurrection in ‘ 
nevertheless conformed to the familiar Nazi pattern 
upheaval also dramatized the horizons of German a: 


tion. As Chile’s presidential elections neared, Nazi 


porters of the reactionary General Carlos Ibafiez saw 
his chance of victory was negligible. With custo 
arrogance they sought to achieve through a sudden 
violent putsch what a peaceful ballot would have den 
The attempt was premature and was resolutely 
pressed; mew precautionary measures are now b 
planned. But it would be foolish to believe that 
sources of danger have been eliminated. The par 
action of Chile’s native National Socialists and Ger 
Nazis operating in Chile is not purely ‘accidental 
symptomatic of only momentary accord. The fact is 
Berlin views Chile as one of its most vital bases in 
part of the world and has been steadily increasing 
influence there in recent years. The full extent of 
penetration will be described by Ludwig Lore in n 
weck’s Nason. It is meanwhile worth noting that 
unsuccessful fascist stroke may be ultimately beneficia 


in increasing Chilean awareness of the Nazi menace 
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MEXICO’S 


rmament conferences that have taken place in Switz- 


POSITION AS LEADER OF THE 
opposing fascism on the American continent was 
nstrated in the two conferences held in Mexico 
in the past fortnight. As a direct outcome of the 
American Labor Congress, a Confederation of 
ers of Latin America has been set up by the repre- 
tives of nineteen countries, with Vicente Lombardo 
iano, leader of the Mexican C. M. T., as president. 
ganization will devote its energies primarily to 
President Cardenas called an imperative need, 
the “winning of full economic and politi al 
yy for Latin American nations.” This is a task 
1ich Mexico has already set the course. Although 
r the C. I. O. nor the A. F. of L. is represented in 
w body, the participation of John L. Lewis in the 
jational Peace Conference sessions which opened 
ck with many of the same delegates attending may 
en as an indication of a growing unity of interests 
en the workers of the two Americas. Lewis did not 
:s himself to Latin American problems as such but 
of the growing fascist menace in the United States 
orollary to the reactionary movement throughout 
wid. He could well have added that the only force 
to be powerful enough to stem the tide of this 
n was a strong, united labor movement embracing 


hole continent. 


a 


NK BUCHMAN’S “MORAL REARMAMENT” 
ence at Interlaken has been packirrg them in. Two 
nd persons from forty-five nations, according to 
w York Times, listened in silence as the Reverend 
Huey Barnum of the Oxford Group opened the 

rence by declaring in no uncertain terms and, we 
with the appropriate gestures: “The world ts at 

rossroads.”” (The traffic at the crossroads this season 
n the heaviest on record.) The Oxford Group is 
ring this year its new nostrum of “moral rearma- 
as well as the old staples of changed thinking, 
ontrol, and teamwork between capital and labor 
lerful for dealing with strikes); it is also display- 
new number called Nordic democracy. Sven Stolpe, 
ribed as a Swedish “labor author,”’ declared that the 
linavian nations were beginning to find through the 
rd Group that God had the answers to the three 
problems in Europe: national selfishness, fear of 
mn in mdustrial life, and minorities. (They have 

t been announced.) At another meeting a former 

il agitator told how he had given up “mean-minded 

ition” for the gospel of changing lives. But our 

testimonial came from the nephew of the Grand 

i of Jerusalem, no less, who wired: ‘Your message 

ral rearmament will .. . solve Palestine’s problem.” 

might construe the whole affair as a burlesque of the 








erland since the last war, but if the Buchman movement 
were capable of that much humor it wouldn't be as 


funny as it ts. 


SARAH OLIVER HULSWIT HAS STARTED A 
new crusade. With the incomparable energy and un- 
mitigated self-confidence of the well-to-do woman who 
wrestles incessantly with the knotty problem of how to 
waste her time, Mrs. Hulswit and her buddies in the 
Women's Rebellion have proposed that men and women 
on relief be disfranchised because they are not free to 
vote the way they wish and because they are sure to 
perpetuate the system that provides relicf. According to 
this logic, the reliefers, if they could vote as they pleased, 
would cut down relief to Hoover proportions. But she is 
taking no chances. She would take away their vote at 
once by the simple method of enforcing the poll-tax 
requirement that remains as a dead letter on the statute 
books of many a state. Fortunately Mrs. Hulswit's politi- 
cal sense goes no deeper than her humanity. Her foolish 
suggestion provided President Roosevelt with an excel- 
lent opportunity to combine a sharp rebuke “to the 
ladies” with a simple lesson in democratic procedure; 
and the indignant responses especially of New Jersey 
politicians to her request that they work to disfranchise 
thousands of potential supporters have been almost 
funny in their Fourth of July eloquence. At this stage 
at least we cannot accord the Women’s Rebellion the 


dignity of being a menace. 
* 


ON ACCOUNT of illness Paul Y. Anderson was un- 
able to write a Washington letter for this issue; it will, 


we hope, appear as usual next week. 


Dead End in Europe 


ITLER’S words, like bombs falling on an unde- 

fended town, crashed into homes and city rooms 

and government offices in every country of the 
world. We go to press, the morning after his speech, 
knowing only its first effect. If its objective was to create 
panic and confusion in the ranks of his opponents, like 
most air bombardments it evidently failed. Reports from 
every European capital emphasize the calm mood in 
which his provocative words were received. His defiance 
of the democracies, his shop-worn attacks on Jews and 
Communists, and most of all his charge that the Czechs 
are the aggressors in the present crisis aroused bitter 
mirth rather than fear. And, after all, he failed to make 
his threats specific. That fact alone helped to deflate the 
intended menace of the specch. It is not that people 
deceive themselves as to his ultimate intentions. But they 
realize that he is not perhaps quite as anxious as his 
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bluster would indicate to challenge the military forces 
of the Western powers and the Soviet Union; he 1s still, 
evidently, playing for a peaceful capitulation—presum- 
ibly und 


r the whip of the British—on the part of the 


Czechs. This does not mean that he is too smart to fight. 
It docs suggest that he is aware that the military and 

nomic power of the Third Reich is not yet as invin- 
ible as he likes to boast. 


so much for the effect of his bombardment on the 


s of the Auslainder. Within Germany the repercus- 
sion was naturally different. One had only to listen to the 


roars of frenzied approval that met every promise, every 


I I 


boast, every appeal to Nazi solidarity, to realize that his 


- 


“i followers believe what they are told, and that Hit- 


ler half believes what he tells them. Here was an unscru- 


pulous adventurer threatening to precipitate a world 


war if necessary to support his avowed aim of national 


}] 
1vgrandizement. Here was a shrewd politician deliber- 


itcly maneuvering to put his opponents in the unhappy 
freedom. But here, 
1 


believer in the 


position of enemies of too, unde- 


was a fanatical holiness of his 


short, here was a master demagogue, the 


ion. In 
most dangerous man on earth. The Germans heard only 


ider pledging himself and his people 


the vol e of th rus 
of their brothers in blood and faith from 


1¢ Clutches of a tyrant power controlled by Bolsheviks 


ind Jews. ‘They heard of the encircling threat of the 
lemocracies and of their own leaders’ sacrifices for 
peace. And nobody laughed in Nurnberg. 


Everything remains outwardly as it was before the 
great d 


ready to move; the British still refrain from public com- 


tonation. The armies of Eur ype are mobilized, 


mitments; Viscount Runciman ts presumably hoping and 
working for a final, magnanimous gesture of suicide on 

‘ part of the Czechs; and, as we write, negotiations are 
(tually being resumed between the Sudeten Germans 
ind the government. But tension never remains static. 
A speech like Hitler's, by increasing a strain that has 
| 


vcome almost unbearable, presses matters nearer to the 


iking-point. He has not said the words that mean 


ir, but he has effectually ruled out all the alternatives 


that might mean peace. His demand for self-determina- 


! 


tion seemed to suggest a plebiscite; but he has refused 
to countenan even that extreme expedient because it 
would “only b mducted under brutal oppression.” 
Presumably, then, his speech was an invitation to the 
Germans in Czechoslovakia to rise in revolt, and a 
promise to come to their ud if their freedom was not 
pr mmptly vyranted. But he did not mame the day, and 
Ibservers in Paris and Prague are finding great signifi- 
ince in his announcement that Germany's defenses 
would b mpl ted “by the end of the year Perhaps, 


as they hope, the great crusade will wait until that time, 
provided the Henlcinists can keey grievances alive 


and in good condition. But neither a solution nor a long 
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delay seems to us at all likely. The gap between the utter 
most that the Czechs can yield and the least t! 
Germans will take is measured by Hitler's detern 
to dominate Eastern Europe, come what may. And 
road narrows, ways of esc ape are cut 
Toda 


impossible to say how soon it will be reached, but 


the nations stumble toward a dead end. 


even less possible than before Hitler's speech to ses 


how it is to be avoided. 


America’s Role in the 


C roe 
War Crisis 
HE Czechoslovak crisis has become 


The 


tightly packed columns on what the Fren 


the para 
matter of world concern. press 1s filled 


British, the Hungarians, and the Japanese will do 
the ( zech ( 
border. Yet there is very little, even in the An 
d States might do in 


war. With no shortage of suggest 


event of an outbreak of fighting on 


papers, of what the Unit 
ions of how B: 
France, or Germany should act to prevent war, tl 
small indication that this country might play ar 
preventing hostilities. Yet the United States, beca 
its size, the richness of its natural resources, ar 
dominant position in international trade, along wit 
British Empire holds the key to war and peace. If 
comes, the policies adopted by the United Stat: 
ultimately determine the victor. 

If President Roosevelt were free to make a definite 
statement of American policy at this time, it might | 
a decisive effect on the present crisis. But the Presid 
hands are tied. The Neutrality Act adopted in 1936 
cifically prevents the shipment of arms and ammunitio 
to belligerents, regardless of whether they are fighting | 
destroy international law and order or to preserve it, 0 
whether they are aggressors or the victims of aggression 
As long as the act remains in its present form, any state 
ment that the President or the Secretary of State might 
make against aggression would be set down as hypocrisy 
by the fascist powers. We have denounced the bombing 
of open cities in Spain and China, but we have consis 
tently furnished Italy and Japan with the materials that 
make that bombing possible. Hitler doubtless feels tha 
this benign arrangement would continue in a general wat 

Actually this is unlikely to be the case. The Neutrality 
Act expires May 1, 1939, and a rapidly growing pro 
portion of the American people have at last awak 
to its true implications in a world in which the fas 
aggressors are cynically picking off the weaker states 
by one. Last spring's campaign for the lifting of t! 
Spanish embargo had the backing of a great majority o! 
the population. It was thwarted only by the strongest 
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pressure from the Chamberlain government and the 
Catholic hierarchy. Despite frequent protest from.a small 
band of isolationists centering in Washington, the act 
has been allowed to become a dead letter in the Far 
Eastern conflict. There is growing agitation for unilateral 

n to stop the flow of American war materials to 
Japan. Pressure for repeal or amendment of the Neu- 
’ Act has come from such diverse quarters as left- 
wing groups, the leading women’s peace organizations, 


New York Tzmes and the Washington Post, and the 


t Republican press. The Administration has never 
reoarded the act with favor. 
he President has taken pains to assure the country that 
ier his speech in Canada on August 18 nor recent 
remarks by Mr. Hull and Mr. Bullitt implied any com- 
| nt, moral or otherwise, to the anti-Nazi forces in 
furope. But the avowal of American sympathy in those 
ments still stands. And the time has come when 
nings should be backed with action. There are a num- 
f ways in which this can be done without involving 
ountry in struggles that are peculiarly European. The 
rt of the International Law Committee of the Na- 
tional Lawyers’ Guild, issued last week, makes it clear 
that the State Department has technically broken the law 
in issuing licenses for shipments of arms and ammunition 
;ermany. Such shipments were expressly outlawed by 
the peace treaty with Germany signed August 25, 1921, 
never amended. Should the State Department accept 
this interpretation Hitler would know definitely that he 
' | not count on material aid from the United States in 
the event of war. The Hull trade policy furnishes an even 
r vehicle for throwing our influence on the side of 
iggressor countries. Germany has deliberately re 
| and actively combated that policy, both in theory 
in fact. The Nazi theory of autarchy is opposed to a 
revival of multilateral trade and for bilateral bargaining 
discrimination. Why not give the Nazis a dose of 
their own medicine and place heavier penalties on coun- 
that refuse to accept the principle of equal treat- 
ment? To supplement this action the United States should 
redouble its efforts to conclude favorable trade agree- 
nts with the countries that accept this principle and to 
ngthen them economically against pressure from the 
ilitarian states. The Anglo-American pact in particular 
uld be carried to a conclusion, and efforts should be 
le to enter into negotiations with the threatened coun- 
trics of Eastern Europe. In addition, a campaign might 
il be started to encourage the purchase of goods from 
countries which have entered into agreements with us 
specially Czechoslovakia. 
When Congress reassembles, its first job should be 
repeal of the Neutrality Act and the Johnson Act. 
Neither law has served or can serve the purpose for 
ich it was intended. Both stand in the way of help to 
ible victims of aggression. Repeal would in no way 
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injure Germany or any other state. But it would serve 
warning that the United States does not propose to con 
tinue to encourage aggression by specifically outlawing 
aid to the victims of such aggression. This action on the 
part of the United States might do more to head off war 


than anything Czechoslovakia can do. 


Right-Wing Boomerang 


HE report of the President's Commission on In- 
dustrial Relations in Great Britain is the most 

embarrassing thing that has happened in a long 
time to our friends on the right. For months, in their 
drive to revise the Wagner Act, they have pointed to 
British law, and in particular the Trades Union Disputes 
Act of 1927, as a model on which to reconstruct our 
own collective-bargaining legislation. Mr. Roosevelt gave 
the appearance of having been jockeyed into appointing 
the commission as a concession to the reactionaries. Their 
jubilation mounted when John L. Lewis, on learning that 
the investigation might be made the basis for revision of 
the National Labor Relations Act, withdrew his sanction 
for C. I. O. representation on the commission. The White 
House sought to allay labor's suspicions by announcing 
that the report would be purely factual, but only suc- 
ceeded in whetting conservative expectations. “How can 
men of independent minds like Gerard Swope, Lloyd K. 
Garrison, and Charles R. Hook, among others desig- 
nated,” asked Arthur Krock in the New York Times, 
“agree to refrain from any report which might impress 
American readers with the belief that this country could 
apply some lessons of British and Swedish experience?” 
Although Leo Huberman, in an article in The Nation of 
February 19, had shown that current American notions 
of British labor law were highly fanciful, misinformation 
continued to pour from spokesmen for the business point 
of view. Again the oracular Mr. Krock may serve as an 
example. He wrote that the “present Trades Union Act” 
in Great Britain “forbade sympathetic strikes and all 
strikes interfering with the processes of government, 
made the treasuries of the unions liable for damages in 
the event of broken contracts, and confined picketing to 
persons actually on strike at the premises. ... As a result, 
British employers opened their arms to unionism and 
collective bargaining, and they are severely punished by 
law if they seck to undermine cither.”’ 

This, the report to the President shows, is almost en- 
tirely inaccurate. The Trades Union Act of 1927 1s bad, 
but not half so bad as our reactionaries have painted 
it. Sympathetic strikes, unless part of a general strike like 
that which Britain experienced in 1926, are not forbid 
den: the commission found that 71,000 workers went 
out on sympathetic strikes in 1923, 1924, and 1925 as 
compared with 120,000 involved in sympathetic strikes 
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in 1934, 1935, and 1936. Picketing is not confined 
to ‘persons actually on strike at the premises.” Nor are 


British employers 


] 


‘severcly punished by law” if they 
k to un Nonism or collective bargaining. In 
eristic of the British system is the 
ulsion. The Ministry of Labor has 
arbitration panel, but decisions are not binding; it 
ff of conciliators, but they have no power except 
rsuasiveness. There is a permanent Industrial 

lisputes may be referred with the consent 

“Unless otherwise agreed,” the Presi- 


ports, “the court's awards are not 
it they are generally accepted.” The collective 
rreements of unions and employer organizations which 
govern most of British industry “rest upon moral force 
rather than upon legal compulsion,” and unions cannot 
x sued for breach of contract or damage inflicted in the 
yvurse of a trade dispute. 
If the conditions revealed by the commission's report 
m Arcadian in comparison with our own turbulent 
labor relations and lawless employ« rs, it 1s comforting to 
‘that Britain's labor struggles a half-century ago were 
1s bitter as our own. Labor won its rights, as labor must 
vin them everywhere, by fighting for them, and employ- 
rs learned that unionization could be a pillar of stability 
ly by long experience. ‘The most quarrelsome period 
yf a trade’s existence,” one royal commission reported, 
“is when it is just emerging from the patriarchal condi- 
mn.’ Tom Girdler and the Memorial Day Massacre may 
serve as outstanding incidents in this, our own patriarchal 
stage. British employers do not hire labor spies of 
abs,’’ the commission learned, and struck plants ordi- 
wily shut down until the dispute ts settled. ‘Violence 
yn the part of the workers and provocative tactics on the 
part of the employers have not for a long time played 
iny significant part in industrial disturbances.’ We hope 
that Congress will leave the Wagner Act alone and let 
workers and employers “revise” our labor relations in- 


id 


Why the Yankees Win 


LTHOUGH Joe Di Maggio may resent the anal- 
Ory, there is a note of Greek tragedy in the 
innual achievements of the New York Yankees 


As carly as May the experts concede them the pennant; 


the other teams nourish slender hoy 
\ he f thie sha | w of incvil ibility and Lou Cx hrig can no 


] myer be evad 1. Now we 


culmination of an event long ago prophesied; it 1s 


; until midsummer, 
ire witnessing the dreary 
scarcely momentous whether the Browns or Athletics 
win the mad dash for the cellar. Whatever real tension 


remains is confined to the National League, where four 


teams are supposedly battling for the privilege of facing 
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the Yankees in the World Series 


mediocre play of these contenders 


Judging fron 
that 1s no priv 
With the Yankees once more supreme 
commit murderous assault in the 
tion, the “bleacher bugs” have for 
a broader and more universal dilemma. The issue i 
to do with the Yankees, since it is p! unly impossi 
do anything to them. This may see: al 
point, but the whole season has been listinguish 
sociological controversy. There was the valiant si 
strike of Mr. Di Maggio against a $25,000 sta 
wage. There was /’affaive Jake Powell: Jake, the Y 
left-fielder, announced during a radio interview th 
favorite winter sport was “cracking niggers on the | 

The ba 
magnates, none of whom allow Negroes on their t 
were quick to denounce Powell’s uncouth chauvi: 
These and similar incidents have furnished an adeq 
somber setting for consideration of the Yankee pro 

Strictly speaking, the Yankees are not a case f 
monopoly inquiry, as some left-wing commentators 
implied. Although the fact may seem more tech 
than real, there are seven other teams in the | 
Their existence tends to escape public notice by 
August, but it nullifies the concept of an airtight 
nopoly. It is equally clear that the Yankees demot 
many of the problems usually identified with con 
tion of finance. They own or dominate a dozen n 
league clubs from Kansas City to Binghamton and ! 
York; from these outfits they draw a steady strea 
fresh talent to replace fading stars; they simultan 
keep promising newcomers beyond the grasp of 
teams. With such reservoirs available each spring 
silly for the Yankees’ rivals to invoke the slogan w 
Brooklyn made famous: “Wait for next year.’ No 
the damage which the Yankees inflict upon the com 
tive order restricted to the big leagues. Their Ni 
farm long ago clinched the International League 
nant; by mid-August an upstate newspaper, in lis! 
the standing of the teams, omitted Newark on the pla 
ible ground that the Bears were in a league by th 
selves. As the Yankees’ empire prospers, interest 
enthusiasm in numerous other cities dwindle. 

This is a peculiarly deceptive phenomenon. In 
nary economic life, the Yankees, having extermina 
their rivals, would take over the industry and relax; 

a solution is palpably unsound on the diamond, where 
least a sham rivalry is essential to business. Should 
Yankees be forced to sell their stars? Should they 
broken into small units? We do not know the answer 
the issue may after all be a proper one for Thuri 
Arnold to explore. Frankie Frisch and Micky Cochran 
having been unceremoniously dropped from their re 
spective managerial posts, would make talented specia 


invest igate rs. 
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Townsend Racket—New Phase 


BY RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


Portland, Oregon, September 10 

OR four years now the Townsend Plan has worked 

a cruel racket—holding out the promise of riches 

to the old and poor. Recently the campaign in its 
favor entered a new phase. Dr. Townsend, who had to 
int the floor of his own office before the dimes began 
rolling in, has instructed his adherents to vote for any 
Republican or anti-New Deal Democrat who indorses 
the plan. As a consequence some of the most reactionary 
liticians in the Northwest have come out for the 
Doctor's panacea. Worth Clark, for instance, whom the 
sound-money newspapers of the East hailed as a great, 
constructive statesman at the time of his victory over 
Scnator Pope in the Idaho primaries, has committed 


iself to a scheme based on “revolving dollars.” “The 

only recovery program which is not based on debt,” he 
| the old people of Idaho, “is the Townsend Plan. 

It would circulate $16,000,000,000 a year. I am for it 
| I am in favor of giving it a trial.” 

The Townsend movement still has a formidable fol- 
lowing in the states of the Columbia River basin. Dr. 
Townsend himself attracts record crowds when he speaks 

ounty fairs. Clark’s support of the scheme was an 
important factor in his slender margin of 2,858 votes; 
| his success has led other tories to follow suit. 
Rufus Holman, state treasurer of Oregon and Republi- 
can Senatorial nominee in that state, took the ‘“Town- 
| oath” and pronounced himself in favor of raising 
$24,000,000,000 annually for old-age pensions a few 
days after he had denounced the Administration for 
profligate spending! All three of Oregon’s Republican 
Congressional nominees are Townsend Plan supporters. 
In their campaign speeches they tell business men they 
opposed to the "‘cockeyed” policies of the New Deal 
and assure the old folks of their support of the 
$200-a-month pension. 

Chis is serious for the New Deal, for it diverts sup- 
port from an Administration that has enacted pension 
legislation and throws it to candidates who have no 
intention of supporting any such legislation that would 


actually be effective. Political observers believe that if 


had not been for Clark’s plainly insincere eleventh- 


if conversion to Townsendism, Pope would have 


“ 


icezed through despite the influx of Republican 
loaters.’’ It is even more disturbing to see such firm 
New Dealers as Jerry O'Connell of Montana and Henry 
Hess of Oregon become Townsend adherents. 

But Dr. Townsend prefers reactionaries. “No New 





Dealer,” he said not long ago, “can be a full-blooded 
Townsendite."” And the Townsend movement has be- 
come a sanctuary for all sorts of demagogues hostile to 
the Administration. The night before the Oregon pri- 
maries Joe Carson, the bombastic little mayor of Port- 
Martin, 
anti-New Deal Democrat, could be beaten only if “all 


land, prophesied that Governor Charles H. 
the apes and Communists” voted for his opponent. 
Martin’s decisive defeat so frightened this advocate of 
the balanced budget that he rushed out to a pension 
meeting and gave Dr. ‘Townsend a fulsome introduction. 

Dr. Townsend's personal representative in the state 
of Washington ts Harry L. Bras, accomplished red-baitct 
and editor of the Centralia Daily Chronicle. Bras is also 
on the Townsend national committee. He denounces 
A. F. of L. and C. I. O. with a fine impartiality, and 
his paper recently came out editorially for the incorpo- 
ration of all unions. The Reverend Simeon C, Williams, 
a Townsend lecturer, is ‘“‘service supervisor” for the 
Portland General Electric Company. He assures Town- 
sendites that the company is really their good friend 
“Wouldn't it be a shame,” he says rhetorically, “1f the 
Bonneville Dam program should put it [the company } 
out of business.”” He goes so far as to tell the Town- 
sendites that the power company will pay the 2 per cent 
transactions tax to get the pension plan under way. 
“But we can't get the tax if the power is sold by public- 
utility districts.” Meanwhile, the old people, following 
the bright mirage of $200 a month, cheer enthusiasti- 
cally reactionaries who predict the adoption of the 
Townsend Plan though they have never supported any 
genuine program of social security. Perhaps the worst 
aspect of the whole situation is that it permits many 
candidates to avoid any commitment on the real issue 
of old-age pensions and the adjustment and improve- 
ment of the present Social Security Act. 

In Oregon Townsendites have been circulating initia- 
tive petitions to get a pension measure on the general 
clection ballot. The old folks have spent their time and 
money in a house-to-house, farm-to-farm canvass to get 
the requisite number of signatures. Many of them hay 
been deluded into thinking that once the measure is 
adopted they will begin drawing $200 a month in ¢! 
next mail. Here is the proposition, word for word, on 
which their hopes are based: 


Authorizes and directs the state legislature to apply to 
the United States Congress to call a national convention 
for the purpose of proposing an amendment to the 
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United States Constitution to provide for the est iblish- 


ment and operation of the Townsend Plan. 


A group of Townsend enthusiasts, detecting the fraud, 
decided to start a movement for the Townsend Plan on 
a statewide basis. They circulated petitions calling for 
an Oregon transactions tax to finance old-age pensions 
of $100 a month. Business men took one look at the bill 
and shivered. A tax of 2 per cent on every conceivable 
transfer of merchandise and money! The chambers of 
commerce sought help. They got it—from Dr. Town- 
send. Last week he virtually committed himself against 


The NAT ION 


his own plan when he announced through Oregon | 
ness and Investors, whose name speaks for itself, 
any individual state adopting the Townsend Plan “'j 
tably penalizes its business men and investors.’’ Nat 
State Treasurer Holman and the other Republi 
who have taken the ‘““Townsend oath”’ are Opposin 
Oregon Townsend bill. They are, to a man, in favor of 
generous old-age pensions as long as there is no 
bility of such a law's enactment. 

Three years ago in these pages I stated that 
Townsend Plan was a racket. It still is. 


Can Lewis Save the U. A. W.? 


BY W. H. MCPHERSON 


Detroit, September 12 

HE United Automobile Workers of America is 

the skyrocket of the American labor movement. 

It has had a swift, spectacular rise; it has shot off 
glowing flares of various shades of red to the accom- 


paniment of thunderous detonations; and there is some 


possibility that it may soon burst apart. But here the 


analogy ceases, for the union will not burn itself out. 
Organization of the automobile workers is here to stay, 
regardless of what any union officials may do to break 
it up. 

Significant labor organization in the automobile in- 
dustry began in 1933. At that time each local was affili- 
ated directly with the A. F. of L. In August, 1935, a 
charter was finally issued creating the U. A. W., but the 
federation insisted upon appointing its officers. Francis 
Dillon was named president and Homer Martin vice- 
pr sident. In April, 1936, the union was granted auton- 
omy and elected Martin as its president. In the following 
July it joined the C. I. O. In April it had claimed 40,000 
members. Fifteen months later it claimed 400,000. 

Last June, Martin suspended five of the union’s seven 
officers, charging that they had conspired to disrupt the 
organization. In his public statements he asserted that 
their actions were the result of a Communist Party plot. 
‘The suspended officers countered with the accusation that 
Martin, under another type of communist influence, was 
disrupting the union. Reciprocal red-baiting was the 
order of the day. The pot was calling the kettle red. 

According to the constitution of the union, adopted 
at its last biennial convention in Milwaukee a year ago, 
the highest authority in the union when the convention 
is not in session is the Executive Board. Between board 
meetings the president has the chief authority. The 
board normally consists of the seven officers president, 


five vice-presidents, and secrctary-treasurer—and seven- 


teen regional representatives. The suspensions left ni 
teen members. The suspended officers were placed 
trial this summer before the remaining members of 
board. Four were expelled from the union, and the fift 
was suspended from office until September 13. 

The resulting clash between Martin’s supporters 
his opponents has now reached a crisis and is absorbi: 
most of the attention of the union's officials. There 
rumors of a new national convention, a rump conventi 
secessions, expulsions, and various compromise proposals 
This dangerous situation has led John L. Lewis to pro 
pose a peace plan which calls for reinstatement of the 
disciplined officers, reaffirmation by all officers of 
adherence to the harmony program adopted by 
Executive Board last May, cessation of factional actions 
until the next regular convention, and appeal to the 
officers of the C. I. O. for settlement of any disputes 
concerning the application of this plan. The expelled 
officers and their supporters have accepted the proposed 
agreement. The Executive Board has recently convened 
to consider it. 


The personalities of the leading characters in this 
drama of domestic incompatibility have a bearing on the 
situation. Homer Martin has a very pleasing personality, 
but he is not a strong executive. His selection for the 
presidency seems to have been due in part to his abilit 
as an emotional orator and the expectation that he woul: 
prove valuable to the union in the field of public rela 
tions. His indecision is a major handicap. He is easil) 
influenced by those who reach him first—and frequent! 
influenced in the opposite direction by those who reach 
him later. Few persons, even among his supporters, seem 
sincerely to respect and admire him. 

The expelled officers are the former vice-presidents 
Richard Frankensteen, Wyndham Mortimer, and Ed 
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and the secretary-treasurer, George Addes. Frank- 
enstcen until a few months ago was Martin's most promi- 
supporter. He is widely known as one of the victims 
ie “battle of the overpass’’ at the Ford plant at 
Dearborn. He has a forceful personality and considerable 
ty. As a unionist he is conservative. He has displayed 
umbition for more than his fair share of prominence 
) as a labor leader and as a politician. He is inclined 
t rashly in a crisis. At present, like most of Martin's 
opponents, his judgment is clouded by personal 
iosity. Mortimer, oldest and most experienced of the 
p, earnest and well read, apparently has the convic- 
tions of a Communist, though he denies membership in 
the party. The suspended vice-president, Walter Weils, 
with Martin only a few days before his suspension. 
He is conservative, but has never had any appreciable 
nce in the union. 

'f the six members of the Executive Board who op- 
| 1 the expulsions the strongest is Walter Reuther. 
He is a Socialist, though in many respects he does not 
follow the policies of the party. He is the leader of an 

pendent group in the union which, while hostile to 
Martin and opposed to the expulsions, is also opposed 

1c calling of a convention of the anti-Martin forces. 

(he factionalism now reaching its climax is almost as 

1s the union, which has long been divided into two 

ies or “caucuses.” The demarcation in the personal 
ment of the members of the two groups has been 
irp as to make it difficult for any officer of the locals 
main neutral; the demarcation in policies has been 

h less clear. In general the cleavage is between an 

sive union policy and a more moderate and cau- 
one. The moderates, under the leadership of 
Martin, adopted the title of Progressives. The more 
itant, with Mortimer as their chief official, came to 

be known as the Unity group. Neither of these titles is 
ticularly descriptive of the group to which it is applied. 
lhe differences between the policies of the two groups 
be indicated by summarizing the chief objections 
raised by the members of Unity to the actions of the 
Progressives, who have been in control of the unton. 
One cannot, however, be sure that the Unity group would 
as their criticisms suggest if they were in control. 
nity leaders in general favored a more vigorous con- 

t of strikes. They put greater value on the small, 

f sitdown demonstration, and were consequently 

lined to penalize less severely the instigators of un- 

thorized strikes, although they professed to be as 
rdent as the Progressives in their respect for the sac red- 

s of the labor contract. They advocated a greater 

‘ree of autonomy for local unions and sought a reduc- 
ion of the limitations upon the actions of shop stewards, 

ho are the contact men between the local and its indi- 
vidual members in the factory. Usually they were less 
satisfied with the provisions of a labor agreement. 








The Communists and Socialists and their sy mpathizers 
formed the nucleus and provided most of the lead rship 
for the Unity group. The Unity “caucus” included, hy 
ever, a great many members whose political views were 
far from left. Probably not more than onc-fifth of 
per cent of the union members belong to the Communist 
Party, and the Socialists are even less numero 

At the convention last year the Progressives had a 


:. & advisers 


obtained a compromise on the election of officers by 
Mortimer, Addes, and Hall 


Board members 


majority of about ten to seven. The C. 


which the Unity officials 
were reelected. Of the other Executiv 
five belonged to the same caucus and a sixth usually 


Thi tha Pr 
bil Lilt a ( 


board. 


voted with them. yeressives had a fifteen- 


to-nine majority on th 

At about this time Frankensteen, still Martin's chicf 
supporter, conferred with some of the leading American 
Communists. If his aim was to split the Communists and 
and thus to weaken the 


Socialists opposition to th 


Martin administration, he achieved his purpose, for th 
Unity group practically broke up last April when th 
Socialists felt they had been double-crossed by the Com- 
new Michigan 


munists in the election of officers to the 


C. I. O. Council. But the Communists were apparently 
playing much the same game as Frankenstcen and they 
also succeeded, for they seem to have been partly re- 
sponsible for Frankensteen’s break Martin. 


break came late in April during caucus mectings of the 


with This 


Progressives on the Executive Board. There are various 
versions of the split. One is that Frankensteen clashed 
with Martin over the latter's proposal to purge the union 
of Communists. Many deny that Martin made such a 
proposal and claim that the break came because Franken 
steen advocated the abolition of caucuses to suppress 
factionalism within the union. The Communists had long 
been urging this step, while Martin had opposed ft on 
the ground that the Communists would still have a 
de facto caucus in their party mectings. Another version 
is that personal rivalries were the basic factor. 

In any case the caucus: discussion centered Jargely 
around the formulation of a “harmony program.” Frank 
ensteen was asked to draw up a specific proposal. Instead 
of submitting it to the Progressive caucus he released 
to the public in the hope of gaining additional support 
for it. This made his break with Martin absolute, and 
he soon joined the Unity group. 

At the board meeting convened on May 9 Martin 
presented a twenty-point harmony program very similar 
to Frankensteen’s. The chief differences were that Martin 
omitted the abolition of caucuses and included the ad- 
vocacy of certain bills before Congress. The program was 
unanimously adopted. It called for recognition of the 
union’s constitution and the authority of its officers and 
Executive Board, guaranty of democratic rights to local 
unions, improvement of the conditions of employment, 


4 
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Opposition to wage cuts, observance of union contracts, 
elimination of unauthorized stoppages and full support 
of authorized strikes, attainment of the closed shop, 
vigorous organization of Ford, the aircraft industry, 
WPA workers, and all shops competing with union 
nomy in union expenditures, allegiance to the 

O., support of farmers’ organizations and con- 
sumers’ cooperatives, support of Labor's Non-Partisan 
League and Governor Murphy, resistance to war propa- 
ganda, a stand on certain bills in Congress, and assump- 
tion by all union officers of full responsibility for the 
execution of these policies. The adoption of this program 


was acclaimed as the harbinger of a new era of union 
harinony 
A special board meeting called for June 9 was to con- 


A spe 9 
sider a proposed contract for group insurance available 
to all union members, which apparently had been nego- 
tiated largely by the Finance Committee in violation of 
a board resolution. The plan had several questionable 
features. Opposition to it was probably one of the factors 
vhich caused Wells to switch from the Progressive to 
the Unity group at this time. Loren Houser also switched, 
though he returned to the Progressive fold the next day. 
Temporarily Unity had half the board members and 
high hopes of gaining an absolute majority. 
When the 
Progressives, including Martin, were absent; so 


board convened, one Unity member and 


Unity was in control. The board voted to expand the 
agenda and recessed until the following day. At that 
time cnough of the Progressives absented themselves to 
prevent the obtaining of a quorum. Martin, rejecting the 
advice of John L. Lewis, suspended the five Unity officers 
on the ground that their actions constituted a violation 
of the 


1 


wished to add to the agenda seem to me to be perfectly 


new harmony program. The points which they 


legitimate matters for Executive Board consideration, 
though the action they wished to take on some of them 
was probably contrary to Martin's desires. If they were 
guilty of violating the harmony agreement, the guilt 
probably lay more in their spirit and attitude than in 


their official actions at this meeting. 


Why the internal factionalism has reached the present 


critical stage in the U. A. W. while most other unions 


have been able to launder their linen in private is an 


inter » question, Martin blames the Communists, but 


they appear to be no more numerous or disruptive in the 


UL. A. W 


part of the answ 


rs have a 


than in many other unions. Personalities supply 
r. The strong ambitions of several offi- 


And Martin 
irs to lack the strength of character and the tolerance 


ntuated the disagreements 


ppc 
Il 

for conflicting attitudes that enable some labor leaders 

to draw together persons of varying views for effective 
mcerted action 


One fact which helps to explain the recent explosions 
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is the influence Jay Lovestone has had on Martin. \X 
Martin attacks the Communist influence in the uni 
finds himself tossing boomerangs from a glass h 
He first came into touch with Lovestone about two \ 
ago. Lovestone had been general secretary of the ( 
munist Party until he was expelled in 1929 because 
his policy of “‘surrender and defeatism.” Since then 
has been the head of the Independent Labor Lea 
alias the Independent Communist Labor League, 
the Communist Party Opposition. Martin was evid 
favorably impressed by Lovestone in spite of the 
contrast between their ultimate objectives. I believe 
he sought the advice of the Lovestone group as an ai 
his fight against the Communists who were attacking | 
in the union. His administrative assistant, the dir 
of the Research Division and the Women’s Auxili 
and others in less prominent positions are follower 
Lovestone. 

The hostility between Lovestonites and official ¢ 
munists has intensified the conflict between Martin 
the Communists in the union. Lovestone’s influence 1 
be partly responsible for Martin’s support of the cau 
system, his advocacy of a narrower political align: 
than that favored by many members of the union, 
Opposition to collective action against fascism, and 
relative moderation of his union tactics—the Comn 
nists assert that Lovestone overestimates the strengt! 
American capitalism. Lovestone followers, on the ot 
hand, contend that the Communist Party policies 
now become more moderate than their own. 

Another cause of the bitterness of the factionalism is 
the extent to which the caucus system pervades the 
U. A. W. It is used throughout the entire union, in t 
national convention, the Executive Board, and many 
locals. Before the last national convention both groups 
set up campaign headquarters and held separate conven- 
tions of their own. In the Executive Board the Progres- 
sive caucus bound its members to abide by its decisions. 
The secretary of the board often got a laugh by announc- 
ing the results of an important vote before the ballots 
had been examined. It is said that he was never wrong 
Some form of party system may be expected in a larg 
union, but when it is developed to the extent found 
the U. A. W. caucuses it intensifies existing friction 

These factors alone would not have brought conditio: 
to a crisis if opposition to Martin himself had not b 
growing rapidly. When in June his majority on ¢! 
board dwindled to one he had to act quickly to sa\ 
himself. He was too much at the mercy of his support 
on the board, who might seck concessions by the threat 
to desert him. 

The United Automobile Workers may soon be di 
united. This might possibly have been avoided if Le 
had taken the situation more seriously and gone to the 
root of the matter when he met with the board members 
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ishington last June. But hostilities have now grown 
er that it is hard to see how the union can long be 
intact or, if patched together, can long remain a 





It seems probable that the majority of the board 





ers will support Martin in his opposition to outright 





itement of the expelled officers, while Martin's 
I 





.ents maintain that there can be no agreement with- 





uch reinstatement. On the other hand, most of 





involved so abhor the prospect of a return to dual 





iltiple unionism in the industry that some way may 





found out of the apparent impasse. 
Philip Murray and Sidney Hillman of the C. I. O. 





been in Detroit since September 7, holding con- 





| 





secret conferences with the various groups in an 





to find some basis for agreement. As this article 





to press it is rumored that discussion is still center- 





round the Lewis proposal. Many suggestions have 





| rumored. The expelled officers might be reinstated 





ially after suspensions of varying duration. Or they 





t be reinstated to membership in the union but not 





ir former positions; they would then be eligible 





lection at the next convention. Or reinstatement 





t be considered after a specified period of probation. 





Or a referendum vote of the entire membership might be 





1 on the question of reinstatement. Or the group of 





O. officers to handle disputes arising under the 





HE ancient and intimate enmity between the 
Czechs and their countrymen, the Sudeten Ger- 





mans, has poisoned the wells of European political 





for a long time. ‘More than anything else it was the 





reason of the decay and eventual collapse of the Haps- 





rg empire. Nazism is, in all its essentials, a Sudeten 





German ideology. Hitler himself came from Sudeten 





German stock, and his political teachers were Georg von 
Schénerer and Karl Herman Wolf, leaders of the Su- 
1 Germans during Franz Joseph's reign. Schonerer 







invented the first racial slogan of the pan-Germans: 





Ob Jud, ob Christ ist einerlei, 
In der Rasse steckt die Schwetnerei. 
(Be he Jew or Christian in religion, swinishness is in the race. ) 







he swastika was used as an emblem of racial purity 
German Bohemia long before Hitler was heard of, 






much of the spirit of narrow-minded hatred which 
is so characteristic of Nazi psychology developed in the 
ves and small towns in Bohemia and Moravia where 






Czechs and Germans have lived together for centuries. 
: would imagine that two races which disagree so 








Race Hate—a Sudeten Tradition 


BY ARNOLD HOELLRIEGEL 









operation of the Lewis plan might include Dubins! 


with whom Martin is considered to be on good terms. 
Or a board of arbitration might be set up consisting of 
A. W.—one to b 


with these two 


three labor leaders outside the U 
appointed by Lewis and one by Martin, 


with final power to 


i 


selecting a third—to reconsider 
determine, the extent of the penalties inflicted upon the 


+} { 


disciplined officers. But unless there 1s a decided change 


of attitude on the part of many of those involved, an 
sclution along these lines may prove to be but a tem- 
porary palliative. 

Supporters of the expelled officers have alt idy made 
plans for a convention of their own tin Toledo starting 
October 7. It will not be held unless present negotiations 
fail to bring an agreement and unless Lewis gives it 
some kind of approval. If it is held, it will probably 
result in the secession or expulsion of those participat- 
ing. Those who are planning it have agreed that in this 


case they would form a rival union and ask 


Lewis to 
name an outsider as administrator for a limited period. 
There is no indication that he would be willing to do 
this. His attitude would determine whether or not the 
group following Reuther’s leadership would switch to 
the new organization. The settlement of the present in- 
ternal strife presents as difficult a task of negotiation as 


has any of the strikes conducted by the unions. 





violently must be very dissimilar, but the contrary is true. 
In private life very little distinguishes the Czech peasant 
from his neighbor, the Sudeten German peasant, and 
even the townspeople are more similar than they realize. 
Both languages are understood throughout the country, 
and a large number of people speak both equally well. 
In times of national excitement, however, Germans and 
Czechs sometimes make a point of dissimulating this 
knowledge of each other's language. The foreigner who 
asks his way in the streets of Prague gets an answer in 
perfectly good German if he asks in English; but if 
he uses good German himself the answer, as likely 
as not, will be in Czech: Ne rozumin (1 do not un- 
derstand). To the eye it is very difficult to distinguish a 
Sudeten Czech from a Sudeten German; they are of the 
same racial type. As for family names, as often as not 
you discover that Czechs have German names and Ger- 
mans Czech names. One of Henlein’s most radical licu- 
tenants is called Sebekowsky, which is a Czech name 
spelled in the German manner. It is a well-known fact 


that the more violent are a Sudeten Nazi's opinions, the 
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more likely he is to be of Czech descent. It has frequently 
happened that two brothers who by some chance received 
a different education have become respectively a radical 
Czech and a still more radical German nationalist. They 
still are, of course, brothers under the politics. They like 
to cat exactly the same things; they drink the same ex- 
cellent Bohemian beer; their whole attitude is the same 
if they do not happen to discuss their political opinions. 

But of course there is a great cultural abyss between 
Sudeten Germans and Czechs. The Czechs are modern- 
minded and very curious about other nations’ customs 
and ideas. They read German books in translations or 
in the original; the average Sudeten German would be 
ashamed to know anything about Czech literature, and 
he does not care much about his own. Good contem- 
porary German books—if they are good, they are prob- 
ably written by an author exiled from Nazi Germany— 
can be bought in the big Czech bookstores, but it is not 
easy to find them in German bookstores; and no German 
bookseller sells Czech books. 

Prague is the only city in Central Europe which con- 
tains two universities. At one time the two were one 
school, and this was one of the oldest universities in 
Europe, founded by the German Emperor Charles IV 
in the middle of the fourteenth century. In the nineteenth 
century the school split into a German and a Czech sec- 
tion. Notwithstanding the fact that both universities 
have still some institutions 1n common—for instance, the 
venerable library—there is hardly any cultural inter- 
change between them; no Czech student would go to 
listen to a famous German lecturer, or vice versa. The 
students meet in the same courtyards, but intellectually 
they live in separate hemispheres. There is no exchange 
of ideas, only occasionally of blows. Friendships between 
young people of the two nationalities, or even mere 
friendly discussions, are rare; boycott is an everyday 
occurrence. When I first came to Prague many years ago 
to study in the German department of the German unt- 
versity, I went to visit my professor. In order to write 
down my name he opened a new ink bottle. Suddenly I 
saw his face turn crimson, and he threw the bottle through 
the window. I did not at first understand the reason of 
his ire; then I learned that the bottle contained a Czech 
ink, sold exclusively for the benefit of Czech schools. 
The beadle had put it on the German professor's table 
instead of the German ink bottle, sold for the benefit of 
German schools. The professor, a great and wise scholar, 
would rather have died than write with Czech ink. The 
next day I got into trouble with a fellow-student by light- 
ing a cigarette with a Czech match instead of a German 
one. In the discussion which followed I learned that the 
German student in Prague would walk two miles to buy 
a pen or a sheet of paper if no German stationer hap- 
pened to live nearer his quarters; and that you were 
»wed to make love to your Czech landlady’s daughter 
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but not to sit with her in a cafe or to talk Czech t 
even if you were in Prague in order to learn the langy 
I also remember the riots in 1897 when the Aus 
Prime Minister, Count Badeni, issued a decree regu! 
the use of the Czech language in the Czech part 
Bohemia. Badeni, a Pole, had made some concessio: 
the Czechs; violent street fights in Vienna and in 
towns resulted, and the political life of the empi! 
volved about the question whether street names in P: 
or Reichenberg ought to be inscribed on the street 

in one language or in both. This was the time wl 
young boy, Adolf Hitler, son of a Sudeten G 
family, was getting his first political ideas. 

In the Czechoslovakian republic Czech and § 
became the only state languages, but compared 
what happened in the other succession states cut f1 
the body of the empire there was little oppression 
Austrian German in Bolzen, South Tyrol, who by 
peace treaty had become an Italian subject, was fot 
to Italianize his very name and to scratch the Gern 
names of his ancestors from their gravestones. His 
dren were not taught their own language in schoo! 
allowed to say their prayers in German. Nothing of 
kind happened in Czechoslovakia, although the C; 
language became legally paramount in both the Cz 
and the mixed districts. 

Discrimination has undoubtedly existed. For exam, 
a German high school may have had to get along wit! 
shaky old house, while a brand-new building was bei 
erected for a Czech school two blocks away. The \ 
founders of the Czechoslovak Republic, Masaryk 
Benes, could not always prevent such things in the { 
years of the republic, when Czech nationalism was 
exuberantly enjoying its triumph. There was no d 
German radio broadcasting in Czechoslovakia until qu 
recently. Small wonder if the Sudeten Germans, inst 
of listening to Czech broadcasts, preferred to listen in 


Nazi propaganda broadcast in their own language fro: 


Berlin and Dresden. The Czechs, while granting den 


cratic rights to their German fellow-citizens, gave wh 
they gave with a bad grace and did not understand ¢! 
necessity of counteracting the fascist propaganda fro 


Germany. If the Czech politicians and administrat 
had followed Masaryk’s wise lead and voluntarily n 
some of the more fundamental concessions that they 
now being forced to make, the fate of the Czechoslo\ 


state would look brighter. The hatred between the ts 


nationalities is inveterate but they are too closely int 
woven for cither to be able to get rid of the other 

mechanical division, no artificially drawn new bord 
can undo the work of centuries in Central Europe 

as impossible to separate the Germans and the Czechs 
Czechoslovakia as to separate the single colors int 
woven in a carpet; you can only destroy the carpet 


cutting it into pieces. 
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EVISITING. Moscow after an interval of five years 
is like meeting a youth one has not seen since his 
childhood who has suddenly blossomed forth as 

ung man. One detects certain unmistakable physical 

mblances, but the changes which have taken place 
so fundamental that one feels one is encountering a 


ly new personality. Like an adolescent, Moscow 


plete 
ws a transitional awkwardness at times, but the char- 
ristics of rugged maturity can already be detected. 

(he physical transformation of the city is the most 

ing, although not necessarily the most significant, 
these changes. None of the press stories of the plans 
reconstructing Moscow had prepared me for the 
renovation which has already occurred. In place of the 
w, cobblestoned streets of old Moscow, new boule- 

ls have been driven through the city. In many in- 
es, as on the old Tverskaya, the broadening has 

n achieved by tearing down, or moving, the buildings 

ng one side of the street. Old houses are coming 

vn throughout the city and are being replaced by 
ractive new structures which appear, to my untutored 

to be far better than any of those built five or six 
rs ago. Among the features of the new Moscow which 
beginning to take shape amid the scaffolding are its 
ven new bridges, necessitated by the completion of 
Moscow-Volga Canal. In conjunction with the new 
ilevards, these bridges have helped to speed up the 
vded Moscow traffic. 

Far more significant than the changes wrought in the 
face of the city is the improvement in general living 
conditions. Again it has to be seen to be believed. 

spite current complaints about the shortage of tex- 
tiles, both men and women are far better dressed than 

were in 1933. The old peasant type has all but dis- 
ppeared from the streets of the capital, notwithstanding 
fact that the city is jammed with people from the 
intry. It is much more difficult than it was five years 

10 to distinguish a foreigner by his clothes; even the 

viet-made women’s dresses are now very much in style. 
lo one who has previously lived in Moscow, even for a 
ricf time, the abundance of household supplies, notions, 

| luxury goods is particularly surprising. In place of 
former empty shelves in the shops one now finds 
ractically all the goods which are available elsewhere. 
lt is true that prices, though considerably reduced, are 

ll high, but the stores are filled with ready customers. 





Most important of all, from the average citizen's point 





‘ 


of view, is the improvement in the food situation. Five 











Progress and Pu res in Sovict Russia 


BY MAXWELL S. 


STEW ART 


years ago there was a desperate shortage. Meat was almost 
unobtainable, butter and eggs were beyond the reach of 
the average family, and there was often not enough 
bread. Some of the people on the streets showed unmi 


takable signs of undernourishment. Today there is an 


abundance of all sorts of food except, possibly, certain 
kinds of fresh meat. Canned vegetables and meats, for- 
merly non-existent, can be obtained at almost any food 
store. I dropped into one store which proudly displayed 
several dozen different kinds of bread, moderat« ly priced. 
Eggs are plentiful and reasonably cheap. The peasant 
woman who used to barter cupfuls of milk for bread on 
the strect is gone, her place taken by a less picturesque 
milkman who delivers bottled milk from truck to door- 
step. Even more incredible for old-timers is the supply 
of oranges and lemons, fruit of Soviet aid to Spain. 

One indication of the material progress achieved 
within recent years is the decreased emphasis on produ 
tion indices. The figures are still printed in the daily 
press and still show, in some instances, failure to keep 
up with the plan, but production of all types is running 
well ahead of last year and far exceeds anything which 
would have seemed possible on the occasion of my last 
visit. Heavy industry remains in the vanguard. Steel pro- 
duction is running about 50,000 tons a day, or 90 per 
cent of the plan. Automobile production is running prac- 
tically at 100 per cent. The railroads, long the weakest 
link in the Soviet economy, are now, thanks to Kagano- 
vich, operating steadily at slightly above their quota. 
The oil industry is also well ahead of schedule. 

There is still considerable complaint about the light 
industries. Although their output for the first half of the 
year was approximately 8 per cent greater than for the 
corresponding months of last year, shortages still exist 
and may continue for many years to come. The improved 
economic status of the peasants and the campaign to 
raise the cultural standards of the people have brought an 
increase in the demand for goods that has outrun th 
rise in production. The potentialities of this demand 
seem almost limitless. 

The problem of supplying the countryside with manu- 
factured goods. promises to become even more acute as 
a result of the harvest, which is one of the greatest 
in Russia's history. Weather conditions for grain have 
been almost ideal over the greater part of the country; 
technical organization in the collectives has been better 
than ever before; and for the first time there is a reason- 
ably adequate supply of combines. The livestock situation 


is also exceptionally favorabl 


In the past tour years the 


number of cattle has increased more than 50 per cent, 


ind the number of pigs has more than doubled. All of 
this will mean more food for the cities, more purchasing 


power for the country side, and a still heavier strain on 


But how is one to reconcile the trials and mass arrests 


with this undeniable record of economic progress? On 
the face of it, the two seem incompatible. Yet both are 
facts which must be taken into account if one ts to 


tand the Soviet Union of 1938. The average well- 
informed Russian ts as far from a solution of this riddle 
the most superficial foreign observer. He may have a 
vague fecling that the stories of saboteurs and spies are 
less than the whole truth, but he accepts them for want 

1 more satisfactory interpretation. Foreign observers 
tend to be more harsh in their judgments, but differ 
widely in their conclusions. 

Before coming to Russia, I remember reading a great 


deal about the fear which was said to exist among the 


f ind file as a result of the recent wholesale arrests 
ind ¢ utions. Foreigners were supposed to be par- 
ticular objects of distrust and suspicion. Although this 


is probably true in official quarters, I found no evi- 
| 


of it among the common people. In my casual 
mitacts with Russians on the street, in buses, and in 
parks I found them as friendly and communicative as 
ever, which is saying a good deal. If the average worker 
talked about the purge at all, it was usually to express 
satisfaction that some particular agency or bureau had 
been “‘cleaned.’’ Workers are not ordinarily terrified 
merely because a boss happens to be removed to parts 
unknown; and a striking feature of this purge is that it 
has been confined almost entirely to the bosses. 

It is not improbable—as many of the most competent 
observers insist—that the motive force of the purge has 
come almost exclusively from below. It has been carried 
out by the party leadership, to be sure, but it is the result, 
not the cause, of popular discontent. Having said this, 
we scem to be farther from a satisfactory explanation of 
recent events than ever. For popular unrest does not 
ordinarily develop during a period of rising living stand- 
ards. Yet the press and control committees have received 
» years hundreds of thousands of Ictters 
testifying that discontent docs exist; the economic prog- 
ress I have s 1) with my own eyes, The most plausible 

lanation of this par idox is that discontent had been 
festering for some years and only belatedly made itself 
Russians were stoical during the dark days of 
1932 and 1943, but they secthed inwardly at the evi- 
dences of inefficiency and injustice which they saw 
round them. ‘They particularly resented the special 
privileges 
arose during this period. Once the crisis was passed and 


icquired by the new class of bureaucrats that 


the need for endurance ended, they flared up in indigna- 





tion against those responsible for these evils. Payment 
long in arrears was demanded for the sacrifices under 
Leadership in the purge has come chiefly fror 
youth—the generation which has grown up en 
under Soviet rule. Their idealism is beyond qui 
they have been schooled to demand, if not a per! 


least a greatly improved world. They have none of 


cynicism and political indifference which hol 
younger generation in check in capitalist countries. 1 
have never acquired the tolerance which characterizes 
the older generation. If certain individuals, from 

ness or malice, are holding back progress or oppr 
those under them, they must be forced out of cor 

This interpretation throws little light on the g¢ 
innocence of the military and political leaders 
trials stirred the nations of the world. But many persons 
who accept the government's version of those pri 
tions and many who condemn them as frame-ups ur 
in believing that they had their origin in an irresist 
popular tide of anti-bureaucratic feeling. 

In other words, the cataclysm which has rocked Russia 
in the past year is really a third revolution. And 
scarcely an accident that the persons chiefly respon 
for the first two have, in many instances, been the \ 
tims of the present upheaval. For the men likely to 
most effective in the overthrow of a czar—men trai 
in conspiracy, demagogic, politically uncompromising 
are often poorly fitted for the task of running a com) 
cated national economy. And foreign spies would na 
rally seck out men of this type. Of late, it is true, 
purge has affected some of the younger leaders. But 
large proportion of these have been connected with | 
Commissariat of Internal Affairs, and their sudden f{ 
is probably the result of a reversal in popular thinki: 
It is now recognized that the “cleansing’’ has gone | 
far, and as a result much less will probably be heard 
political offenses in the future. Dissatisfaction still 
ists, however, with the retail-trade and light-indus! 
administrations, and other prosecutions may yet o« 

As“an American I can see no excuse for the ruth! 
treatment of thousands of individuals whose only cri 
was inefficiency, mistaken political views, or——at worst 
sabotage. But what is not recognized abroad is that | 
purge has its positive as well as its negative aspects. 
this I do not merely refer to the matter of clearing « 
dead wood. Much more important is the fact that | 
material and political aspirations of the common peo] 
are beginning to be felt. You cannot teach a people t! 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven for twenty years wi 
out expecting them to demand at least part payme: 
The Bolshevik leaders have taken the illiterate, pover 
stricken Russian mujik and his counterpart, the und 
paid city worker, and taught them to want to live li 
human beings. Everywhere one sees evidence of a 


liberate campaign to raise the cultural level and increase 
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lemands of the masses. And the new “cultural 
includes everything from the proper use of a tooth- 


to the possession an 1 use of an electric refrigerator. 
field of civic activity the same situation exists. 


rt 1S S| 

Individuals are stationed in every park to explain 

its and privileges of Soviet citizens un ler Soviet 

ial bureaus are set up in every « ity for the purpose 

ivVINng ymplaints and assisting citizens to obtain 

ghts. Similar agencies exist in the larger factories 
‘| 


vernment departments. The ne wspap 
i 


of following up complaints and securing fair 


the common 
ent election 
provisions of the new 
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‘ynstein in Princeton 


BY EDWIN 


INCETON people no longer stare at Einstein; 
they have become subconsciously aware of him as 
1 massive reality in the background, like Nassau 
r the football stadium. Einstein may be the “great- 
inker of the age but he has none of the grand 
r. They found that out upon the Herr Doktor’s 
il five years ago. At that time the public curiosity 
1. Even the senior faculty members turned to gaze 
took his first walk. If Einstein was aware of such 
tion he gave no sign. He turned meditatively into a 
tore. Some of the bolder spirits pressed right up to 
indow where they could see the great man. He was 

y an ice-cream cone 
nstein lives in a frame house in a quiet back street. 
room in which he works is a small chamber, one 
f which is almost filled by a big window that looks 
ipon a garden. He greets you wearing a loose coat, a 
t shirt open at the neck. The mane of fine white 
trembles a little in the breeze. The great eyes under 
ishy brows are deeper and softer than any of his 
tures indicate. With a gentle smile of apology he asks 
moment at his table, as he puts down a few final 
nces of tiny, meat script and mathematical symbols. 
\s you study Einstein’s face you are struck with the 
© of a man at peace with himself, who has found the 
to supreme happiness—a discovery at least compar- 
to that of relativity. Is he happy because he has won 
nown that seems secure for the ages? His theory of 
tivity has completely changed the conception of the 
erse. It has been called the greatest single stride that 
nce has ever made. The twelve-page leaflet in which 


MULLER 


it was presented is perhaps the most it int do 
of the century. Fifteen years after its publication 3,775 
books and pamphlets had been written about it. 

It is not fame, however, which has made him happy. 
On the contrary, he literally runs from r¢ porters, photog 
raphers, and all the hangers-on of glory. When he 
travels, every d ly is a struggle between his violent desire 
tc keep curiosity seckers at arm's length and his inability 
to hurt anybody's feelings. Part of Einstcin’s serenity, no 


doubt, comes from his having had immens potentialities 


for work. But equally or more it comes from his having 
remained a simple, human being with a love for his 
fellow-man. 


In all his habits his bent is for si 


the same soap to wash and to sl] 


doesn’t see the need of complicating life by 

kinds. In warm weather socks seem superfluo 

home he doesn't wear them. He throws away Ictters that 
don’t interest him, no matter how important the people 
from whom they came. He is sublimely indifferent to 


1 


*“ money. Once for several weeks he used for a book mark 


a $1,500 check from the Rockefeller Foundation. Then 
he lost the book. His pleasures too are simp! walking, 
sailing a boat. When he sails he sometimes wears a towel 


drape 1 around his head, making him k like a benevo- 


lent pirate. He doesn’t believe in wasting mental energy 
on such games as bridge and chess. He likes to write 
doggerel, to play parlor gam though only the easier 
kinds. No alcohol. Smoking is a permitted luxury—three 


pipes a day. He’s not much of a reader. “Reading,” he 


says, ‘‘after a certain age diverts the mind too much from 
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its creative pursuits. Any man who reads too much and 
uses his own brain too little falls into lazy habits of 
thinking.” 

He has never had an intellectual’s disdain for service 
to others 


entire $40,000 to charity, though he cou'd ill afford to 


When he won the Nobel prize, he gave the 


do it. He ts an active champion of causes he believes in. 
Once a liner on which he was a passenger stopped over 
m New York for five days. Greatly in need of rest, he 
laid down the law: no interviews, no photographs, no 
public appearances. But he reckoned without himself. 


I 


The first reporter found the vulnerable spot. ‘“You ought 


to give us the interview, Dr. Einstein, because it would 
help the cause of Zionism.”” Before the ship left Quaran- 


tine he had promised to address a public luncheon and 


; 


a dinner, and to broadcast. The whole five days became 


for Zionism. 
Einstein's earliest years were spent in Munich, where 
mnducted an unsuccessful electrical business. 


a turmoil of activity, 


The father liked technical problems, but his mental 
equipment for them was not unusual. It was never im- 
pressed upon y 


day his teacher showed the class a nail from the “‘true 


ung Einstein that he was a Jew until one 
cross,” one that the Jews supposedly had driven into the 
fect of Christ. The pupils turned to stare at Einstein, and 
a Jew. 


bias toward pacifism. In the 1880's the streets of Munich 


he knew he was In those days, too, he got his 
were full of uniforms. The little boy conceived a horror 
of those drums and marching soldiers that has lasted him 
all his life. Th 


internationalism. 


course of his early life impelled him to 
While he was still in his teens his 
family moved to Italy, where he spent some of his 
happiest days. Then he went to Switzerland to school. 
In later years he was a professor in Austria-Hungary, 
then in Germany. He has been a citizen of many lands 
and an ardent patriot in none. He yearns for the good 
of the human race, not to | ush forward any section of it 
at the expense of others. ‘‘Nationalism,” he says, “‘is an 
infantile disease. It is the measles of mankind.’ 

When Hitler came into power, Einstein shook the dust 
of Germany from his feet. The Nazis made characteristic 
rig stures of farewell to their greatest s ientist—turned 
him out of the Academy of Sciences, seized his sailboat 
and other personal property, confiscated his bank account. 
As a crowning irony they solemnly searched his house 
for arms. 

A woman once asked Einstein if he was convinced 
that his theory was true. “I believe it to be true,” he 
“But it will only be proved for certain in the 
year 1981, when I am dead.” 


“What will hay pen then?” 


answcte d 


"Well. if Iam right, the Germans will say I was a 
German and the French will say 1 was a Jew; if I am 
wrong, the Germans will say I was a Jew and the French 


will say I was a German.” 
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In the Wind 


OT LONG ago Claude Ingalls, editor of the | 
(Oregon) Gazett 


publicans pleaded for a return to ‘real Americanisn 


Times, at a rally of O: 


1 expressed the view that ‘“ 


is less a fool than we have been 


what earlier Ingalls ha 
she was thro 

democracy in the raw much sooner.” He has said t 
“none of our business if Germany chooses to kill off 
Jews.” He supports Hitler's action in depriving Eir 
German citizenship. And he insists that the Preside: 
United States is a Jew named Rosenfelt. Mr. In 
invited to spe ak this year at the Republican Party 
commemoration in Portland of a national event: 


was February 12. 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENTS and _ feature 
have ballyhooed the question: “Will Howard Hu 
Katherine Hepburn in Amelia Earhart’s life stor 
answer is categorically no; the question is being 

publicity men as a device for getting Hepburn’s n 


the press. 


TWO WEEKS ago this column carried a statement 
American missionary returning from the Far East 
back a sack filled with fragments of Japanese mu 
which could be identified as “made in America.” A 
the sack never arrived. Japanese authorities took 
from the missionary as he sailed for America. He rer 
in protest, “The shells can’t be very valuable as you’ rc 


uting them free all over China.” The Japanese kept t! 


A STORY in the Newark Evening News carried thi 

line: ‘Strike in Frisco Hits Food Supply.” The bod 

story, which described current labor strife on the West ' 
said: “Spokesmen for grocery distribution said there 
immediate peril of a food shortage, since retail stor 6 
well stocked, but liquor wholesalers forecast an almost 

diate shortage of advertised liquor brands when thei 


are closed.” 


MAGNANIMITY NOTE: Although the Atlantic M 
anti-Mexican supplement, The Atlantic Presents, wa 
pletely made up of attacks on the Mexican governme: 
note appeared in small type on the opening page: “Cov 
tograph courtesy of Mexican Government Tourist B 


THE TRAVEL page of the New York World-T. 


carried the following item on August 24: ‘The jollic 
son of the year is just beginning in Europe. American 
have been travel-wise to plan their vacations abroad wii! 
the chance to see more gaiety and picturesque celebr 
during September and October than can be witnessed 


other season.” 


[We invite our readers to submit material for In the Mind 
—either clippings with source and date or stories that can 
be clearly authenticated. A prize of $5 will be awarded 

month for the best item.—EDITORS THE NATION. } 
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sues ood Wen 


BY OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 


SHOP MANNING'S recent public ip 


ay eal for before we assent to this rd R ice said that 
the sum of $1,000,000 to carry forward 


. 
the con- the only time statesmen’s s} ly vere ever read was 


tion of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, when they were “‘explor yr untim quotations” 


confident assurance that the wealthy people of against their authors 1 > past pronouncements are 


York and elsewhere will give him the money, sometimes similarly examined in ne of Bishop 


me with a feeling akin to despair. Here we are Manning's extremely revealing. For example, we had a 
middle of the worst depression the country has President, by name Harding, who di in office. The 


en, with at least 12,000,000 Americans without character of his government was well known. When 


ment, with the federal government pouring out death came to Harding, Bishop Manning said: 
5 of dollars annually to keep some of those mil- wld weite one sei 
m starving to death, with a report just published ld be this—He taucht 

mal Resources Committee stating that the It is the greatest les 
family income of the nation was actually only May God give 


per family in 1935-36: and the Bishop of New wise, as nob 


{ 
i 


in the face of this heartrending situation, must No. man 
for $1,000,0 ) pu t rick ( ; 
or $1,000,000 to put in » bricks and mortar for life of this state m team arenes . Depew 


during his long connection with the New York Central 


heaven knows, there is at this hour no compe lling 


The cathedral is far enough along for all the De atened Mesmniectead bos thes govelatiins heir wrong- 
eucrumutess | diesen . 
to worship in it who so desire; and if there should ct ‘eo seed 

I ; doing in the Equitable Life Insuranc pany, Mr. 
enough space there in the immediate future, Depew and some of his a 
enough can be found elsewhere in New the Attorney General had begun sui 
4 . 4 4 y Aa \ ee 26 6 F | Yul 
ty i ' en : sal shu ‘ 
City to take care of any who may be denied the reimburse the company to the extent $293 850.82. 
When Mr. Depew died, Bishop Manning mourned him 


as follows: 


unity of church attendance at St. John’s. 


snow very well what the reply will be—that this 
1 of wars and depressions, of disasters and destitu- 


His high character, his lovable qualities, his interest 


f widesprea 1 godlessness, is the right time for the 
in the general welfare ... and his strong Christian faith, 


| to go forth to American men and women to pay 


which was the foundation of his life, made him a man 


ite not to things temporal but to things spiritual, 
é : i beloved and esteemed by all. 
h rise above and far outlast wars, panics, and 
ty; that, whatever anti-Christian movements there Waiving the Bishop's judgments of men, what of his 
be in Germany, Italy Spain and Russia. we Amcri- inte rpretations of earth-shaking events? Here is one made 
as ?? “se ™ . 9 * “y é 

1 » » 
must prove that now more than ever we place our during the war to 5AVC the world for di mocracy: 


in the Almighty and give our allegiance to God. This war is bringing the world into a fellowship and 
| 


I am a heathen I know, and I have lived a long a brotherhood that before seemed only a dream. ... The 


without benefit of clergy, but as one who has tried outcome is to be a sweeping away of autocracy . .. and 
» some things for the spiritu il as well as the physical the establishment of democracy and world-wide brother- 
political betterment of my fellow-countrymen, I feel hood, including to the full those nations at this moment 
the Bishop's appeal merits only the word monstrous. fighting against us s wo thousand y ile Jesus Christ 
re ever was an hour when money was needed not ate liata the world a 
iling up bricks and mortar but for ministering to the man. Loney wi 
ind needy, this is it. I cannot claim to know what On the whole I, who called that war fr 
| is thinking and what will please Him, but my guess ning a crime, a disaster for thi 


ut a just and humane God, beholding the suffering economic and spiritual lite of 


I . ; 
misery in this land, would be on my side. democracy, for liberty, think that hop Manning's 


hall also be told that Bishop Manning ts a great and judgments of men and affairs are just about worthless. 
man who knows better than I what is right and best J hope that his appeal for more bri 
the church of which he is the head. Let us look at his gigantic church on an imposstbl 


119 ’ : 1 if o’ > erchit ‘ he we | far the presen 
juality of Bishop Man 1ing’s lea lership in the past swercd—at Icast for the present. 




















OKS and the ARTS 








HE old question “Can the artist work in America?”’ 

is the underlying subject of this book.* And in 

telling the story of Charles Sheeler’s career as an 
American artist Miss Rourke makes an affirmative answer 
that both convinces the mind and excites the imagina- 
tion. The question is of such long standing that, as Miss 
Rourke points out, it has itself functioned as part of the 
American tradition; and the doubt it expresses, com- 
bined with the further assumption that American art is 
merely an offshoot of European art, has served to limit 


both the po: sil 


ilities and the self-assurance of many an 
artist. It has, moreover, tended to discourage the realiza- 
tion of our native cultural past by its implication that 
the past is so scanty as not to be worth the trouble. It is 
Miss Rourke’s thesis, on the contrary, that we have a 
cultural past, particularly in the arts, far richer than we 
are wont to assume—witness our early portraiture, wall 
paintings, water colors—and that one of the principal 
tasks of criticism is to gather it in, give it usable shape, 
and make it part of the national consciousness—or the 
national unconscious—if we are ever to produce a full- 
blown and distinctively American culture. 

What gives piquancy as well as strong fiber to Miss 
Rourke’s thesis is that she would accept the statement 
of Henry James—whose example as exile has hung 
heavy over our heads—that “the flower of art blooms 
only where the soil is dec p, that it takes a great deal of 
history to produce a little literature, that it needs a com- 
plex social machinery to set a writer in motion.” In other 
words, she adheres to the hard view of art as sustained 
and orderly production out of social stability, certainties, 
and a sense of permanence, as opposed to the self- 
flattering but often self-defeating romantic view of art 
as a spontancous, virginal, individual expression. She 
does not discount the romantic impuls« which has layed 
so great a part in our devclopment. ‘Romanticism,’ she 
writes, “forms a preat errand toward discovery: Whit- 
man is a complete expression of this spirit.” So too 
perhaps ar the innumerable autobiographical novels 
which have flashed like metcors from minds which have 
somchow never been able to produce anything compara- 
ble again. It is this fragmentary aspect of the romantic 
tendency that she would offset by a critical consolidation 
of our cultural resources, the establishment of continut- 


® “Charles Sheeler. Artist in the American Tradition.” By Con- 
stance Rourke. Harcourt, Brace and Company. $3. 


THE ARTIST IN AMERICA 


BY MARGARET MARSHALL 


tics, to serve as a sustaining backlog for the creative ; 

For very sufficient reasons—the constantly mi 
frontier and industrialization—the continuities 
culture have been broken and its materials scatter: 
hidden under the dross of stereotypes and standar 
tion. But they still exist, and it is Miss Rourke’s put 
not antiquarian and static but critical and dynami 
search out and define the forms which the Ame: 
imagination has taken and put them into the hands 
minds of present-day Americans. 

There is much tangible, almost archacological, 
to be done in the collecting and recording of mate: 
Miss Rourke’s own books are rich in these concret: 
terials. In ““American Humor,” published in 1931, 
delineations of our folk types and our native mytho! 
sprung out of older cultures yet deeply indigenous, w 
built up stone by scholarly stone. Some of the indivi 
pieces, such as the beautiful tall tale called Sunris 
His Pocket, are gems in their own right. But her 
interest lies in the critical task of formulation and di 
tion; and in this perspective our early folk mate: 
since they form part of the “deep soil’’ where the {1 
of art may bloom, take on vital contemporary rele\ 
apart from their intrinsic interest. 

Miss Rourke’s volume on Audubon was a study o! 
artist in his American context of a hundred year 
as well as a careful biography of a great ornitho! 
In the modern career of Charles Shecler she has fou 
subject which is not only interesting in its own right 
enables her to advance and demonstrate certain basi 
fructifying ideas about art and American traditions. | 
is an artist who at first intuitively and then deliber 
put himself in contact with nativé sources; who was 
jected to and drew sustenance from all the foreign i: 
ences that have played over American art and artist 
the past twenty-five years—from French impressiot 
and post-impressionism to primitive Negro sculptu: 
yet worked steadily toward an expression that is 
tinctly his own and distinctly American. His final 
tribution is an accession to the body of art which « 
apart from time and nationality. 

Charles Sheeler was born in Philadelphia. He stud 
with William M. Chase and on two occasions w 
abroad with Chase and a group of fellow-students. It 


on his third trip to Europe, without Chase, that he ¢ 


covered for himself the vital concept of design, whi 




































































part in the “spontaneous” school of his 


He returned, one of the first American 


Le 
teacner 


y accept the mo dern movement, threw ‘“‘brilliance 
ed,” wa began a fain application to craftsman- 
1d architectonic structure. Half by accident he 


next years in 


ch of his painting tim 


County, Pennsylvania, a section rich in American 
ils, particularly in the strong simple forms and 


workmanship which have been dominant in the 
i 


merican architecture both early and modern. The 
inty barn became ee Pan re. i 
ounty barn became one of his characteristic sub 
He also became interested in the handicrafts of the 
uich held their lesson of craftsmanship and 


Mean- 


vhotography 


il form, as well as planes and surfaces. 


to earn a living, he had taken up { 


I 


removed from art. It turned 


de d P 


seemed 


1920 he inclu 


ause il 


ind in ainting and 


rwise 


rraphs in one of the earliest exhibits in which both 
; appeared on an e jual footing. In 1926 he wen 
Aa 


nani 


| 
le was that 


What 


uit, ON Commission, to photograph the Ford plant 
Rouge and produce a series of prints on what 
1 novel theme, the industrial subject. Several 


ubject appeared in a group of paintings, 


Lands« Ipe, which were 


LSSIC 


representa- 
» minute detail yet essentially abstract in their 


ited 


architecture 


ition with form. In the 
di eply 


raftsmanship that at 


same year that he vis 


interested in an 


1 
ne pecame 


first glance seem as far re- 


tht well be from the industrial subjects of 


1S lilt 


il age—that of the Shakers, whose working 


“every force has its form,” and who 


-d one of the most extraordinary flowerings of 


Their exquisite tables, chairs, meeting- 
aS devoid 


ire functional, simple, and spare, 


ent as a factory stripped for mass production. 

invented many labor-saving devices in their com- 

il economy.) Their handiwork, and their attitude 

1 it, has been a continuing interest and influence in 
rs work 

intricate shuttling path along which Sheeler 

1 from the “spontaneity” of Chase school to 

reoccupation with design, from Bucks County barns 


idustrial subjects to the craftsmanship of the 


s, from the realistic “‘“moment’’ to the abstraction 


traced 


the 


‘ntial form, ts by Miss Rourke with great 


emerges at end is a fusion of all these 


nts in painting that is at once realistic and abstract, 


t 
} 
it 


i 


irrative, a map of that vague 


‘and extent. that at once 





fact,”’ and basically classic 


what I have found, not what 


t and the vision of the 


its object is ‘‘to show 
are Picasso's. ) 


btitle, “An 


also gives us, in the course of 


woking for.’ (The words 


s her su Artist in the 


She 


R surke justifi 
Ira lition ° 


if) 


terrain, suggesting its 


clarifies it by indicating 


lates the desire for further explora- 











Ro rKe § prin IpAl ta | > Il» [ pu \ for the 
A i 
reader's mind in motion. S ; accompli 1 biog- 
rapher and mere is narrative c nt of Sheeler’s 
life 1s absorbing. She has | »y draw o rtist’s 
; 
OCIS I i fc i ’ ind gq \ iis ngent 
ind isely 1 resting mm son! nd move- 
ments. Her o Its « livid res—the 
| | f 4 , 
i NK Nctalns rt Cipail [ pl Te | > img ly afe 
, 
ranged—and o in rala lumi nati grounded 
ho up and authents I t10n 
! I . 
Her principal contribution is an affirmative answer, 
I I 
nd affirmation is always needed, to the question whether 


the bases for a 


re exist for the 


spiritual living comparable to that which is his natural 
inheritance in more articulated cultures. Henry James 
was answering it in the passage I have quoted. Continu- 
he wrote: “American civilization has hith had 
other things to do than to produce flowers, and before 
g birth to writers it has wiscly occupied itself with 
annul something for them to write about. Three or 
four beautiful talents of transatlantic growth are the sum 


the world ust ind in this modest 
of Hawthorne is admitted to have the 
It is ac 
conflict in James 
beset the Ameri 


that the flower 


| 
of what 


as 
laily recopnizes, 


nosepa 


the gen y 
< and tender 


and 


artist 


st fragrance.” 


the 


rarest ail sweet¢ 


ymplex 


answer which reveals the 


dilemma that has perennially can 


in whatever field. It is profoundly true 


of art blooms only where the soil an 


is deep; and many 
‘ 


American talent has suffered from the effects of malnu- 


trition. Yet James was at that moment celebrating a 
writer for whom the soil had somehow been deep 
enough. As a itter of fact, it was deep enough for 
James, and though, in the flesh, he found it easier to 
live abroad, European air nourished a thoroughly 
American flower which in turn took its place in the 


of “transatlantic” uh His roots 


were deeply placed 


“modest nosegay 
but he had 
Ameri 


in the American soil, 


reason than Hawthorne to find difficult. 


more 
Hawthorne had lived in the relative st bility dl a time 
toward the close of a peri d in our history; James was 


agitated development of a new post- 


plumped into the 


war industrialism in which critical self-cultivation had 
no place. Yet it may be that we have put too much stress 
James's physical exile. 
Since James’s time the artist's attempt to « e from 
the isolation and spiritual insecurity that have so often 


On UNCCASIN G 


rly, and 


11CS th it 


been his lot in this country has gone 


the problem remains pressing. Miss Rourke imj 


the f 


the attempt to escape has often been the failure to accept, 


oe 
partly out of ignorance, what ts in 1 h heritage 


I 1 showing how one assimilated 


rtist has dis IVCT 


and used it as a starting-point for fre 
formulation, filled a iction of the 


and fulfilled it with 


il heritage 
she has fu primary fur 


Aatincti yn. 


Civic 
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From Detractions Rude 
THE MILTONIC SETTING, PAST AND PRESENT. By 
E. M. W. Tillyard. The Macmillan Company. $2.75. 
MILTON, COMPLETE POETRY AND SELECTED 
PROSE. Edited | y E. H. Visiak. Random House. $3.50. 


HE preset ge, which has marked intellectual if not 
piritu to the seventeenth century, has turned 
its thoug reasing frequency and with effective un- 
derstanding to almost all the writers, both great and small, 
epoch. Though Donne has been the subject 

in unusually large amount of serious study and searching 
criticism, particularly in view of the meager attention given 
him during the intervening years, more scholarly investiga- 
tion and critical discussion have been devoted to Milton than 
to any other writer of the period. Dr. Tillyard is well aware 
of this fact wuthor of an important biogray hical 
and critical st Milton, he knows and thoughtfully 
authorities like Todd, Masson, 

also the newer men who have 

ton’s greatness as poet and man. 
renerous in his acknowledgment 

} 


courteous in his differences of 


genuine students of Milton. 
the detra tors, notably Middleton 
Hilaire Belloc, and to them he is a 
nt. The first two receive his hardest 
dismissed. After all, as a 
an adversary 
ents eight short chapters, of 
Il Penseroso, and the last, 
lished in slightly different 
of the author's researches. 
e for attributing the two poems 
than to the Horton period on the 
mic Exercises. This view has 
it Dr. Tillyard is its most con- 
ponent. The last chapter traces the history of the 


Renatssance epi ind the deve loj ment of Milton's « pic plans 
| 


The essay is notable for its learning and, in spite of an occa- 
sional sense of forcing, for the cogency of its argument. 
Particularly valuable 1e exposition of the mingling in 
Milton of the classic, the medieval, and the Renaissance 


characterist the epic form ind substance. 


| 
The othe ers, though they are rich in subtleties of 


nces of learning, are essentially the 

embattled champion. Dr. Tillyard is 

not hesitate to suggest that both Mr. 

rry and Mr. Eliot would profit as critics by a thorough 
reading of Milton's poetry. He refutes Mr. Murry’s charge 
that Milton is inferior to Shakespeare because he ts general 
rather than particular in his presentation of life and charac- 
ter, and quite properly insists that merely to differ in style 
and mode of observation even from a very great poet is not 
necessarily to be inferior. His analysis of the conclusions 
Mr. Murry has drawn from one of Keats's letters referring to 
Milton would make Quintilian gasp and stare—at Mr. Murry. 
The retort courteous though subtly cruel to Mr. Eliot's now 
famous onslaught on Milton's style is a thorough and sensi- 


tive discussion of that style, fully illustrated by pertinent 


The NA’ 


quotation, which leaves the devotee of classicism w 
in a critical waste land. Perhaps the demolition of 
might have been made even more complete if th 
mindful of Dr. Johnson, had pointed out that ¢! 
church royalist cannot see the poetry of Milton for t! 
lican and anti-episcopal tracts. 

The controversial chapters in this volume are so.b: 
so spirited, so ample in learning and so delicate in 
tion, that the reader inevitably desires their author t 
take a greater task. Every admirer of the consumm 
and the heroic man which were one person in Miltos 
delight in a full-length study, serenely unaware o 
hostility and serenely positive in presenting, with a : 
of biography and history, the vast riches of the p 
mined by the spiritual grandeur of the man. Such a 
might well arise out of the ripeness of Dr. Tillyard 
ship and his critical acumen. 

Something of this appreciation is found in th 
irtroduction Sir Arnold Wilson, M.P., has writte: 
one volume Nonesuch Milton. It gives us Milton tl 
and enlightened citizen, and pointedly suggests tl 
diacy of his principles and the need of his spirit in tl 
world. To the complete poetry and a generous selecti 
the prose are added useful notes and convenient ch: 
of Milton's life and writings. The translations of 
poems by Walter Skeat together with the translato: 
constitute an important feature of the volume. Th: 
announces that he has drawn the text from the early « 
but if the misreading in the sonnet on Cromwell 
the text needs extensive collation with the establish 

Both Dr. Tillyard and Mr. Visiak might say to tl 
umes: Go, little book, thyself present; and if that 
at thee, come tell me and I will send more after th 
might well speak the gentle words of the sweet sing 
revered in bidding a world besotted with tyranny and 
passion to know the healing grace of beauty and the 


ing love of human liberty. DONALD A. RO 


Two Lives of Lenin 


LIFE OF LENIN. By P. Kerzhentsev. Internatior 
lishers. $2. 

LENIN. By € hristopher Hollis. The Bruce Publishin 
pany. $2.50. 


WO books on Lenin from two dramatically 
sources are among the recent outstanding contr 
to radical literature. “Life of Lenin” by P. Kerzhe 


“veteran Soviet historian,” is sponsored by the officia 


munist publishing house in this country—which tel! 


the story. “Lenin” by Christopher Hollis, a young 
historian and economist, is one of the “Science and ¢ 


Series” published under the auspices of the Jesuit! 


Joseph Husslein. Nevertheless, to the unbiased read 


latter will commend itself for its literary style as well 
its general objectivity. 


Both authors try to explain Lenin as the product « 
early family life, an undertaking to which the Russian a 
thanks to his closer contacts with Russian sociai and | 
cal life, brings the greater measure of comprehension 
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iding. Unfortunately this understanding gives way 


‘ | - 
igly to official Soviet opinion as the book progresses. 





es painfally ybvious with each successive chapter 
ithor was commissioned to fulfil the difficult task 
linating Lenin's life and work with the history of the 


Revolution as present day Russia sees it. Stalin's 
ppears on almost every page, often four or five times. 


1e is to believe the author, Stalin was a 





always at Lenin's 


lways the faithful and reliable friend and adviser 





Irotsky finds no mercy at the hands 





Soviet historian goes without saying. Trotsky, Rykov, 
1 
Bucharin, Zinoviev, 


they appear in the story at all, 


Tomsky, and their associates, 





are the villains, the 





the weaklings, the plotters, and the know-nothings 
Soviet 





ym almost the first day of the Revolution 






toward its destruction. The Red Army—it was 





ight against the counter-revolutionary 
Trotsky’s 


That sort of 


creation. The ft 





ls—it was led and mostly directed by Stalin. 





; not even mentioned in this connection. 
il narrative may pass muster in the U.S. S. R. In the 


States, where the literary fare of even the most ortho 






ludes non-Communist newspapers, books, 
nd to stick in the 


mmunist in 






riodicals, that sort of thing is bou 





5 rop 
I 


Hollis’s port: 
understanding and one might almost say 






iyal of the great Lenin, strange to say, 1s 





h more 





+ 


nate of the two. In contrast with the bleakness of 






‘ntsev’s presentation it is warm and human, filled with 


ippreciation of the courage and the vision that « reated 






w Russia, an appreciation apparently so sincere that it 





Trotskys and Kamenevs of the revolution their 





vithout unduly detracting from Lenin's 
Stalin, Zinoviev, and 


dividing light and shadow with a 





greatness. 


Trotsky with 


Hollis disc 





I55s@C5 





lable imp irtiality, 





ning hand, with an appreciation of revolutionary mo- 





1 an understanding of the Marxist conception which, 





: from that source, is truly remarkable. The chapters 





[he Revolt Against Religion, The Bourgeois Revolution, 





sland and the War are especially to be commended. 





lo get a true picture of Lenin and the cause he represents, 





ith-seeking reader will do well to read both books 





en Kerzhentsev's representation of Stalin the infallible 
“these three’ (Ka- 


vy, Stalin, and Myranov) pursued a policy which Lenin 





Hollis’s quotations from Lenin that 






terized as treason to Bolshevism—a policy of coopera 





with the Mensheviks, of acceptance of the Provisional 





Government, and of support of “revolutionary defense’ 





against Germany—he will arrive at a picture of the Russian 





which may approximate reality. 





What the former lacks—a clear and unbiased picture of 
> part Trotsky played in the early days of the revolution 





s found in the latter. “There was a difference of opinion 





“Lenin” sees 
whether, as Lenin wanted, to hold Denikin and attack 
Nolchak, or as Trotsky, to hold Kolchak and attack Denikin 


between Lenin and Trotsky,” so the author of 







‘he question was merely one of order. A much more impor- 





lifference was that concerning the holding of Petrograd 
in face of Yudenitch’s attack from Esthonia in October, 1919. 


was for abandoning Petrograd 





as untenable. Trotsky 
avued that it was in all probability possible to hold 
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THE SEX CRIMINAL 


Shall we treat him as 


PATIENT OR PRISONER? 


“WAR ON SEX OFFENDERS!”—“2,000 AT FUNERAL OF 
MURDERED GIRL.”—“EX-CONVICT ADMITS SLAYING 
GIRL OF 8!’ Where does this menace come from? What 
makes the sex criminal what he is? How can we protect our- 
selves from him—and protect him from himself? Shedding mob 

vig hysteria for the practical 
scientist’s detachment, Dr. 
Pollens analyzes the sex crim- 
inal and sets down a specific 
program based on his exami- 
nation of hundreds of cases 
as Psychologist at the Rikers 
Island Penitentiary. A _ re- 
markable book! 


THE SEX CRIMINAL 


By BERTRAM POLLENS 
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Yudenitch in front of Petrograd, and, if he should ; 


way, it was still possible to destroy him within ¢!, 


Trotsky proved right, and had Lenin been allowed 
his way it 1s possible that the whole revolution mi 
perished. .. .” 

Somewhere between the two the truth will lie 
each reader will have to judge for himself or le 
posterity to find the answer. LUDWIG 


Release from Archaism 


THE RIVER BREAKS UP. By I. J. Singer. Translat: 
the Yiddish by Maurice Samuel. Alfred A. Knop! 


|” escent has been slow to touch Yiddis! 
ture. Until the war sharply abridged the 1 
ghetto civilization of the Jews—in New York as we 
eastern Europe—Yiddish writers contented themse|\ 
an archaism that was either quaint and nostalgic ¢ 
and satiric; they backed timidly away from the mod 
mopolitan Jew or reflected him as a garish and unacco 
sport. I. J. Singer has accomplished the difficult tra 
His first novel, “The Sinner,” and his great play, 
Kalb,” for all their vigorous realism and splendid pa 
revealed a Jewish way of life that persisted throu 
stagnant centuries of Chassidism, but that is no mor 
Brothers- Ashkenazi,” which appeared in English o: 
years ago, showed that Mr. Singer's remarkable tale: 
suddenly been released from archaic simplifications, ai 
he has a profound and perceptive grasp of the com; 
of the modern world. 

This volume of short stories stands midway in tu 
midway in importance between ‘The Sinner’ and 


Brothers Ashkenazi.” The stories are not dated, and 


rarely allude to historical events, but their chronolo 
be clearly traced by their indication of the gradual dis: 
of ghetto life. None are purely archaic. Even in t! 


story, which reflects the timeless existence of a Jewish | 


amid the Polish peasantry, brawny Hirsch Leib has | 
well beyond the narrow pale of the ghetto. Only duri: 
Passover holidays does the need to return to his peo; 
come insistent, and this need costs him his life in the bre 
ice of the river. 

The incident is symbolic. Throughout the volum« 
the traditionalist that suffers, the pragmatist that suc 


In the second story we meet a magnificent old hypochon 
who has adapted himself to the era of industrial expa: 


and been swept by it to prosperity. In the exquisite 
story, Clay Pits, the disturbing transition is more « 
marked. There stirs in Joel, the son of a rag-picker, a st 


new impulse to make clay figures with his hands; his f: 


however, wishes to apprentice him to Reb Sholom, 
follows the more customary Jewish Occupation of 
making. 

The stories now rapidly become more contemporat 
fecling. In one a caterer turns into a scoffer and roué be 


a marriage broker has sold him goods considerably dama 


The NATIO: 


In Sand we see the disruption of Jewish life by military 


operations, while in Blood Singer sets forth with fine sul 
but with none of the hideous jargon of Freudianism 


/ 
t 


Hit 
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Or 


yn of an Oedipus complex in the mind of a young 
postate 
ral stories reflect the Russian Revolution; the very 
rr sponding to Singer's emigration to America, is set 
y York. One approaches this story with trepidati yn. 
: Jewish writers have made the physical journey to 
without successfully accomplishing the spiritual 
1. But in Doctor Georgie there is no sentimentality, 
ping and wailing incomprehension of the new life. 
id is a thirty-six-page tale of the \ 


1 


inquishment f 


ity that is fit to be set beside “Madame Bovary.’ 


in turning from archaism, has not cast out his 


heritage. He never abandons his quest for the bas 

rns of life. In this quest he is undeterred by the 

and disasters which have driven so many of his 
pnoraries to mere impressionism and to deterministic 
phies which abrogate moral responsi! ility in the in- 
il. He understands not only environmental reactions 
» the symbols by which men live. Therein lies his 
1 power that is not to be measured in terms of Yiddish 
» alone HAROLD STRAUSS 


The Unity of Science 


LOPEDIA AND UNIFIED SCIENCE. INTERNA- 
IONAL ENCYCLOPEDIA OF UNIFIED SCIENCE, 
OLUME I, NUMBER 1. By Otto Neurath, Niels 
hr, John Dewey, Rudolf ¢ arnap, Charles W Morris. 
niversity of Chicago Press. $1. 

DATIONS OF THE THEORY OF SIGNS. IN- 
ERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPEDIA OF UNIFIED 
IENCE, VOLUME I, NUMBER 2. By Charles W. 
Morris. University of Chicago Press. $1. 
HE publication of these pamphlets marks the beginning 


c 


n international scientific enterprise which may prove 
of great historical importance. Encyclopedias, to be 
have been published before. Nor is the ideal of unified 
e quite new. Plato, Aristotle, Descartes, Leibnitz, and 
have attempted or projected such unification of sci- 
But whereas in traditional philosophy this unity was 
t in some systemic, speculative metaphysics, in the 
nt work it is based on the extension of the scientific 
d to all fields of knowledge, including philosophy. 
ice of the a priori systematizations of their predeces- 
the editors of this work propose encyclopedism, while 
lative metaphysics they oppose scientific philosophy. 
lopedism is the tentative, empirical integration of sci- 
in contrast to the absolute, rationalistic syntheses of 
Aquinas, or Descartes. Scientific philosophy 1s the 
is which, patterned after modern science, unites em- 
m with mathematical method. Thus the ency lopedia 1S 
makeshift but an ideal form of scientific philosophy. In 
iximum of logical interrelation between the languages 
nethods of the sciences is compatible with their empziri- 
rowth and tentative results. 
the first pamphlet Carnap and Dewey outline the two 


phases of the unity of science: the logical and the social. 


ugh logical analysis of the methods, concepts, and laws 


ience, the “Encyclopedia” aims to demonstrate that no 
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... by the Man 
who KNOWS! 


Carleton Beals has lived with gauchos 
and planters, peasants and presidents 
in Central and South America. Now he 
tells of the mighty struggle being waged 


CARLETON BEALS for the economic control of this vast 
in 20 years’ travel 
through Cantral and 
South America; in 14 
hooks written on the 
subject, Carleton Beals 
has acquired the dis+ 
tinction of being *' The 
best informed living 
writer on Latin 


America. 


domain. American business men vs 
European dictators — who is winning 
now?—who will eventually conquer? — 
4nd by what methods? $3.00 


By Carleton Beals 
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radical disparity obtains among the different sciences. The 
terms of every science are based ultimately on the everyday 
and through this common basis the sci- 


ences (physics, biology, psychology, sociology, etc.) achieve 


“thing-language, 


a unity of language. On the other hand, the laws of one 
science are not always derivable from those of another science. 
Thus while some laws of social science may be derived from 
the laws of psychology, the biological laws cannot at present 
be derived from the laws of physics. There is, therefore, at 


scientific deve lopment, no unity of the 


th present state of 

laws of science 
The log 

fundamental social importance. For many practical problems 


involve tl 


il unity of science, although incomplete, is of 


Ie af plic ition of several sciences to one concrete 


situation. Were the several sciences as disparate as some 
philosophers believe, we could make no scientific predictions 
and hence no intelligent decisions concerning such problems. 

The increased and more pervasive applications of science 
to the problems of individual and social life involve, there- 
fore, the increased unification of science. The logical unity 
of science is thus the condition of what Dewey calls its social 
unity, which consists in the adoption of the scientific attitude 
in every field of social action. Pure and applied science, the 
physical and social sciences may exhibit significant differences 
in their finished results. The sciences, howevc’, are not to be 
treated merely from the point of view of these results but 
also as techniques of social action. In this respect they are 
fundamentally characterized by an identical method—the 
method of intelligent, objective inquiry. 


The extension of this scientific method of inquiry to “the 
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field now preempted by religion, morals, and politi ' an 
economic institutions” is the central social task of th ) distur 
“Encyclopedia.” In Dewey's judgment “this proble: a 
scends in importance the more technical problem of at 
tion of the results of the special sciences.” The gr: Sc 
value of the “Encyclopedia” lies in the opportunity it of 
for international cooperation in the defense and the cx ”n 
of the scientific attitude in social practice. “We ar ter 
writes Dewey, “in a world where there is an a frequent 
development of intolerance. Part of the cause for thi ios 
can be found, I think, in the fact that tolerance so Tell of 
been largely a passive thing. We need a shift from a roots of 
of responsibility for passive toleration to active respor rful 
for promoting the extension of scientific method.’ 5 a 

In this connection we may note that the editors of ca 
“Encyclopedia” do not seem to take sufficient acc of 





organized governmental opposition to the scientific atti 





certain countries. They say that in selecting the cont: 





to the “Encyclopedia” their political views “have not « 





into consideration, since the ‘Encyclopedia’ is a s 





and not a political enterprise.’’ But precisely because it is an 





international scientific enterprise it qiust involve | 





political opposition to those political ideologies and 





ments which suppress, or advocate the suppression of, the 
free use of scientific method in social problems. Not 






clude such opposition in the program of the “Encyc! 
























is to fail in one of its most important functions. “ 
No review of the “International Encyclopedia of | ni 
Science” can be adequate without an appreciation 4 ist 
work of Otto Neurath, who in a great measure is res; Bruch's 
for its initiation. Neurath, like Carnap, is one of the | Alfredo 
members of the Vienna Circle, a group of scientist >: 
philosophers who, following the work of Russell and ' 
genstein, were largely influential in developing the phi! Fran 
of logical empiricism. This scientific philosophy has : nt 
given ample evidence of its vigor and fruitfulness. ee 
new “Encyclopedia” it finds a consummate expressi rd 
that cooperative inquiry which has marked its earlier Orphe 
opment, and which Dr. Neurath has so diligently fo the Ble 
WILLIAM GRI Victe 
rcl 
SCI 
A Reconstruction Romance — 
rimro 
AND TELL OF TIME. By Laura Krey. Houghton Mii'in also has 
Company. $2.75. 1 tl 
N THE golden wake of “Gone with the Wind’ comes _ 
| byte Tell of Time,” an ambitious romance of the Civil N 
War and Reconstruction. After tracing, with epic g: pany 
the Darcy-Lyttleton clan through several blue-b! , ree 
Georgia generations, the book concentrates on the li! aggelied 
Cavin Darcy, who defended the Confederacy against ’ 
meddlin’ Yanks and then followed his father into T bh 
carry forward the building up of a new Darcy baro: sul 





that rich earth. Thereafter we are presented with at 





picture—Texas variation on an old Confederate them: 





post-war reorganization, the corruption and brutality 
Northern military, the wild abandon of the freed N« 





(revealing, apparently, how stupid emancipation was ) 





the varieties of pride, heroic anger, and gallantry with wi 
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nter aristocracy handled all three. Since it does little 





turb the traditional vision of Confederate gentlemen, 





‘ . } r 
and darkies—the latter, of course, seen only as born 





and charming lackeys—and since it is sprinkled wit 


Southern local color, romance, and occasional inter- 






of adventurous action, it has, I think, a good chance 





ming popular—this in spite of the fact that the minor 





ters rarely come to life, that Cavin Darcy himself ts 





ntly remote, and that long sections of narrative man- 





) say surprisingly little. In short, even though “And 





of Time” furnishes several interesting insights into the 





f yf the Southern attitude toward the Yankees and a few 





il pictures of semi-pioneer life in the Texas of the 





ind seventies, it remains a conventional, if ambitious, 





il romance based on a s 





lightly shopworn Southern 





f view. MILTON RUGOFP 
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A MONG Columbia's new releases is Handel's Suite No 


for harpsichord—the one with the Ait and Variations 






n as ‘The Harmonious Blacksmith’’—not the finest of 
; but a good one, and played by Ernst Victor Wolff 






; : 
is usual dynamic phrasing and superb command of 


trument (two records, $3.25). Then a good set of 







s melodious Violin Concerto in G minor played by 


lo Campoli and an orchestra under Goehr (three rec- 


$5). Also a fine recording by Albert Schweitzer of 







:’s Chorale No. 1 for organ (two records, $3.25), one 





inck’s last works, which offers his powers and style and 


ht—the loveliness of the quiet beginning, the bombast 







> conclusion—fully matured. And coupled on a single 





a” 


1 ($1.50) two sides from the excellent set of Gluck’s 





heus’’—the “Dance of the Furies’’ and the ‘Dance of 






Blessed Spirits.” 





Victor issues Brahms’s Sonata Opus 120 No. 2 for viola 






rchangeable with clarinet) and piano, which to my ears 





sents only more of Brahms'’s arid note-spinning by for- 





, but which I can report is excellently played by William 
Primrose and Gerald Moore (three records, $6.50). Bach 


has his formulas: and his instrumental works also include 






that strikes my ears as arid note spinning. I would say 





‘f most of the concluding five Preludes and Fugues of 





Well Tempered Clavier” that are in the fifth Bach 


Society subscription set issued here by Victor, and of alli but 





Prelude of the English Suite No. 2 for clavier (six rec- 





$12). Edwin Fischer seems to regard the Preludes and 
s chiefly as exercises in pianissimos, which are occasion- 


lurred or inaudible; but Landowska’s performance of 





suite on the harpsichord is highly dynamic as always 
( ns does a fine job witl 


let ‘‘La Boutique Fantasque”’ 


1 the Rossini-Respighi music for 
(three records, $5); but 


g succession of short pieces without musical continuity 





es tiresome—the more since neither on the labels nor 





> booklet is there any correlation of individual piece of 





m with episode in the ballet. Ona single record ($1.50) 















“Gwen the present world 
Attuation, thin 14 the most 
important book we have 


vor published.” 


From a statement by Victor 
Gollancz, English publisher and 
sponsor of the Left Book Club 


AUNCHED THUS in England, hailed by 
leading English thinkers, cited in the 

House of Lords—The War Against the 
West now is published in America, is 
greeted by front page reviews (‘“remark- 
able book . . . indispensable guide’) and 
instantly takes its place with Borgese’s 
Goliath as a remarkable clarification of 
Fascist ideology. 
Every believer in democracy will want to 
read this masterly work by a Christian 
liberal, who reveals the true import of 
Nazi philosophy by examining and ex- 
plaining the writings of leading Nazi 
thinkers. More than any other book yet 
published, it shows how Nazi ideas strike 
at the very roots of Western thought, 
shows why their tribal egotism and mys- 
tical despair can lure millions of Euro- 
peans back to the cave. A profound and 
mercilessly ironic portrait of the enemies 
of Western civilization, it is at the same 
time one of the purest and proudest ex- 
pressions of the Western mind. This 
challenging work has won enthusiastic 
praise from such diverse thinkers as: 
LLOYD GEORGE; “A storehouse of valuable in- 
formation.” 
WICKHAM STEED: “Cumulative proof (over- 
whelming in its completeness) of the tenden- 
cies of such German thought as can now be 
printed in Germany.” 
GILBERT MURRAY ; “Mr. Kolnai shows by an 
extensive study of Nazi and pre-Nazi 
writers how close the Hitlerian mentality 
comes to a kind of Satanism.” 


Completely indexed 711 pages $4.00 
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OU know that the biggest bore on earth is the man 
7 woman who prattles words with no real thought 

behind them— 

But the well informed man who can’t put his ideas 
into the right words is a poor companion, too, and is 
usually a business failure as well. 

It is not sheer chance that some people get what 
they want, while others must take the “left-overs.” 
It is because one gains instant acceptance by his 
convincing speech, while another, often smarter, loses 
his listeners 
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is Marian Anderson’s beautiful singing of arrange: 
two Negro spirituals—"Trampin’” and “I Know 

Laid His Hands on Me’; on another ($2) is Pad 
tired and undistinguished performance of Chopin's | 
Opus 53. 

For the rest the air is thick with transcription 
single records. Columbia offers you Schubert's extrao: 
beautiful “Andantino varié” Opus 84 for piano fou: 
in a two-hand arrangement played by Petri ($1.50) ; 
will do better to get the Victor record of the origina! 
by Artur and Karl Ulrich Schnabel. So with the b 
lament of Dido from Purcell’s “Dido and Aeneas”’: ¢! 
inal sung by contralto and orchestra on the concludin 
of the Decca set is to be preferred to an arrangen 
contralto and chorus, on Victor, which is derived { 
of all things—a transcription for orchestra by somel» 
($1.50). On the reverse side is an “Ave Maria” by A 
edited by McDonald; and while I do not know the 
work I doubt that a sixteenth-century composer wr 
eightcenth-century chord progressions on this record 
recommend the original of Bach’s “Jesus, Joy of 
Desiring” on Columbia DB507, in preference to ¢ 
orchestral version on Victor, played very gorgeously 
Philadelphia under Ormandy ($2). On the rever 
Caillet helps Bach to recompose for the Philadelphi 
chestra the superb Prelude of the E major Sonata for 
unaccompanied ; and I suggest waiting until someone r: 
the original or Bach’s own arrangement for orchestra. 

B. H. HAG 


Film Note 


ad Be Edge of the World” (55th Street Playhou 
in the genre of “Man of Aran,” and quite as | 
ful pictorially. Its main theme is the battle of man agai 
elements, a theme now almost archaic, romantic in itse! 
by reason of its contrast with the newer and more sordid 
tles that have displaced it. The setting is a precipitou 
storm-ridden island in the Hebrides off the north» 
coast of Scotland; the austere life it has imposed o: 
inhabitants and their struggle against an eventual « 
defeat provide human sequences that would seem les 
thentic in a background less dramatic. Michael Pow 
young English director, has dramatized, with a profess 
cast and the people of the Island of Foula as extra 
depopulation of a similar island, St. Kilda, which was 
when the island's land resources ran out and the trawl 
an encroaching industrialism emptied the surrounding v 
of the fish that had for generations been the main suppo 
the islanders. The opening scenes, by which we are con’ 
to the island, are disappointing, and one of the prin 
sequences—in which a crucial decision is made to rest | 
the scaling of a cliff—is not convincing. But these ar 
serious lapses in a film whose main interest and signifi 


lie in its camera rendering of nature in one of its elemc: 


aspects. Mr. Powell has handled the human story with 
straint; and he has recorded the bleakness, and the extr 
dinary dignity and beauty, of the island itself in magnifi 


photography which shows to what extent the camera as we! 
as the brush can project strong feeling. M. M. 
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Is Surrender 





rs: The Western world ts again 
vith the passions of war. A cru- 







spirit is moving over America. 





forth to 





; are preparing to go 
are preparing to g 





: dictators. Many people feel they 





e their self-re spect if they don’t 





» arms Few of 


} 


ld hesitate to join a crusade that 


against fascism. 








promised to make this a good 
But we tried that 





to live in. 
years ago an 1 failed. 
1918 we « 


slovakia, and today the Slovaks, 






reated a free, democratic 






rians, Poles, and Germans in that 





re demanding freedom with a vio- 







hat far surpasses that of the revo 





minority 





ry movements OI the 


1 the old Hapsburg empire. 






\ created a free and independent 





and after two decades of trou- 

has disappeared. We 

a Yugoslavia de- 

to be the free home of the lil 

South Slavs 

ins there have fought their Serb 
| 





A 
l, 





xistence it 





it into being 





)- 






For two decades the 






rs. Today there 1s far less free- 





nd democracy in Yugoslavia than 





Serbia, or even old Croatia, and 





reed”’ Croatians never detested any 





t half so much as they do their 





, liberators.”’ 





be- 





Greater Rumania we brought into 
ing also. Little Rumania had been quite 
But Rumania is 
ly authoritarian. It has abolished the 







cratic. our new 








stitution, done away with parlia- 
liberties. It 





suppressed all civil 





ises rigid control over the press, re- 
‘$ 5,000,000 minority citizens, and 






ves only at the price of suppressing 
eedom. We reduccd Hungary to a 
rump of a state, hoping a penitent 
would seek reform. But instead 
orm, the only issue here is be- 
n feudal reaction and_ ruthless 






! 







a\ ee 





crushed the old German mili- 
1, and it was born anew in a form 
nakes the old army seem like toy 
rs. We tried to end the Drang 
Osten, and Germany now pushes 
; a flood tide. 
nd now we want to start another 
le. Well, what else can we do? 
Take it lying down? Let the dictators 











iord it over us? Give up? 
but plunging into war is giving up. 





Letters to the Editors 


War means only catastrophic defeat for 
humanity. We must try a different way. 


Let's try first to settle things without 
war. If 


war, it'll probably be pretty bad. But 


we make a settlement before 
if we make a settlement after war, it 
will certainly be worse. For everybody. 
you don’t be- 


We 


Even for us who win. If 3 

lieve that, look at the present mess 

won before, didn’t we 
R. H 


MARKHAM 


Budapest, August 15 


Victor Hugo to Spain 

Dear Sirs: On November 9, 1868, the 
New York Daily Tribune printed a let- 
ter addressed by Victor Hugo to the 
people of Spain. It was dated October 
22, 1868; 


today it 
and timely as it did seventy years ago. 


seems as eloquent 


There is a nation which for a thousand 


years, from the sixth to the sixteenth cen- 
tury, was the first in Europe, the equal of 
Greece in epopoeia, of Italy in art, of France 


in philosophy. ... In navigation, in adven- 


ture, in industry, in invention, in coloniza- 


tion, it was another England, with less of 


isolation and more of the sun. It has its 
captains, doctors, poets, prophets, heroes, and 
Alhambra as 


Cervantes as 


sages. This nation has its 
Athens its 


France its Voltaire. The soul of this great 


Parthenon; its 


nation spread so much light on the world 
that a Torquemada was required to put it 
out. Over its jet, the Pope has put his tiara 
—an enormous extinguisher. Papism and ab- 
solutism joined hands to ruin the nation; its 
light was turned into flame, and the pyre 
was spread over the land 


From these nation has arisen. 
little? That 


question. Spain can reassume its rank—be- 


ashes the 


Will it arise grand or is the 


come the equal of France and England. The 


opportunity of Providence is immense, the 


occasion unique. Will Spain neglect it? An- 
other monarchy on the continent! For what? 
Spain the subject of a king, who is himself 
the subject of other powers. What a degra- 


lation! Besides, in the present age, to set 


up a monarch is to give oneself a great deal 


of trouble to little purpose. The decoration 


is going to be changed. A republic in Spain 
would be a “have a care” in Europe, and 


“have a care” pronounced in the ear of 
kings would mean peace .. . it would be 
the equilibrium of the continent established 
to the detriment of fictions by the weight of 
truth in the scale; it would be old Spain 
regenerated by the young force—the people; 
and mer- 


from a commercial 


»f view, life restored to that 


it would be, 


cantile 


point 


- Venice, and on the 


industry 


in before 
reigning 


misery now crouches; it would be 


’ 


Southampton, Barcelona 


the equal of Liverpool, and Madrid the 
equal of Paris \ r \ lic in Spam 
would be the I ind simple declaration 
of man’s sovereignty over himself; it would 
be pr ! ion W t a tariff consuraption 
without a custom se, circulation without 
a fetter, the workshop without proletari 


anism, wealth without parasitism, conscience 


without prejudice, speech without a gag, 


law without lying, force without an army 


fraternity without Cain; it would be labor 


for all, justice for all—the scaffold for none; 


it would be the ideal made real, and, as 


there is a swallow which leads the way, 


would be a nation an exemplar to 


As to danger, there is none. Citizen Spain 


is Spain strong. Spain democratic is Spain 


a citadel. A republic in Spain would be 


probity in the administration, truth in the 


government, liberty in power; it would be 
made real 


sovereignty and unconquerable 


Liberty is tranquil because it is invincible, 
and invincible 


him who 


is contagious. It 


| he 


cause it 


seizes touches it army sent 


to attack it reacts on the despot. It is, there- 
fore, left in A republic in 


peace Spain 


would be to the horizon the irradiation of 


the true—a promise for all—a menace only 
to what is evil; it would be this giant— 
Justice upright in Europe behind the barri- 
Pyrenees. monarchy, 


cade of the Spain a 


Spain is little; Spain a republic, Spain is 


grand. Which will she choose? 
LAURA PACKARD REDMAN 


New York, September 8 


The Freedom of the Future 
Dear Sirs: The 
ulated on publishing the article, An 
Anthropologist’s Credo, by Dr. Franz 
the issue of 


Nation is to be congrat- 


Boas, which appeared in 
August 27. This challenging statement 
of belief by one of the 
our time must elicit the 
every progressive person 

However, several of Dr 


great thinkers of 


idmiration of 


Boas's con- 
clusions in the latter part of his article 


are curious. After establishing a ques 
tionable dichotomy between “‘intelle 


piritual freedom” on one hand 


| 
‘social and econom!: 
the other, he 
that the state 


actions that are 


tual and 
and freedom” on 
tates that it 1s ‘intolerable 
hould force a person to 

igainst his intellectual! 


or spiritual principles.” The implicatio 
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is that the state should be granted the 
power of limiting freedom of action in 
the social and political field, but that 
freedom of the spirit and intellect is an 
absolute, subject only to some higher 
law 

Dr. Boas must surely realize, as an 
anthropologist, that the introduction of 
absolutes into social relationships leads 
us in the direction of theocracy and the 
“authority of tradition,” against which 
he so forcefully protests. In organized 
society, the group, if it is democratic, 
determine the freedom of its 
individual members. Even if such a 
dualism as Dr. Boas suggests were theo- 
retically desirable, which it is not, it 
would fail in practice; for freedom is 
of a piece—intellectual and economic 
freedom being merely two sides of the 
same coin. The intellect and the spirit 
operate in a social and economic frame- 


should 


work unless their use is purely passive 
in which case they have 
con- 


and personal 
no meaning so far as society 1s 
cerned. The exercise of freedom must 
lead to even 


though it is a purely negative one, such 


some type of action 
as refusing to go to war. 

It is this fact which ts responsible for 
liberalism and which 


the dilemma of 
accounts for the inadequacy of the lib- 
eral attitude in times of great social 
thange. It accounts for the betrayal of 
Kerensky, MacDonald, and other lead- 
ers of the great upheavals that took 
place in Europe immediately after the 
World War. The has, of 
course, been formulated times: 
since intellectual and spiritual freedom 
is divinely ordained (for that is what 
Dr. Boas’s statement amounts to), it 
may not be tampered with by man-made 


dilemma 
many 


law. The assumption of power tn a time 
of crisis means defining the limits of 
freedom, which no liberal government 
has been willing to do. 
Absolute and 
freedom is not only undesirable but also 
improbable of attainment. The greatest 
frecdom consists in recognition of the 
limitations of our freedom. Acceptance 
of this prin iple ts not a compromise, a 
breaking of faith with any ethical ideal 
except a purely fictitious one of our own 


intellectual spiritual 


creation. This is not to say, however, 
that the right of 


fundamental one. It simply means that 


dissidence is not a 
we must fashion a society in which the 
dissidence of its rational and progressive 
elements will involve no fundamental 
heterodoxy—in other words, a society 
whose basic social, economic, and spirit- 
ual principles are themselves rational 
and progressive. It means, of course, the 


creation of a new standard of critical 
reference—such as exists in the Soviet 
Union, where the right to criticize con- 
ditions of work, methods of payment, 
arbitrary use of administrative power, 
medical facilities, housing, and the like, 
is considered inalienable, and where such 
criticism, if justified, must be followed 
by corrective action. Having lived in the 
Soviet Union for some time, I can vouch 
for these facts. Such a society has the 
only desirable, and possible, type of in- 
tellectual freedom—a freedom which 
points to the future instead of the past. 
ARTHUR BEHRSTOCK 
New York, September 5 


Diethylene in Cigarettes 


Dear Sirs: James Rorty has pointed out 
to me an error in my piece in your Au- 
gust 13 issue, as to the use of diethylene 
glycol in Philip Morris cigarettes. 

As a correction, will you please pub- 
lish the following letter written to me 
under date of August 18 by W. G. 
Campbell, chief of the Federal Food 
and Drug Administration: 


May I acknowledge your letter of August 
12 requesting an expression of the depart- 
ment’s attitude on diethylene glycol, espe- 
cially its use as a hygroscopic agent in 
cigarettes. 

As you know, diethylene glycol has been 
shown to be toxic. We consequently regard 
foods containing it as adulterated within the 
meaning of the Food and Drugs Act. This 
law gives us no authority over cigarettes, 
We have had no occasion to investigate the 
possible harmfulness of diethylene glycol as 
an ingredient in cigarettes. Certainly no 
harmful substance should be added in ciga- 
rettes, although the amount of this substance 
which proved toxic in the Elixir Sulfanila- 
mide tragedy of last year was much larger 
than the amounts which we understand are 
incorporated into cigarettes. 


If you will publish this, it will serve 
both to straighten out my previous state- 
ment and to show my gratitude to Mr. 
Rorty. HELEN WOODWARD 
New York, September 6 


F. D. R. in California 


Dear Sirs: The recent primaries in Cali- 
fornia and South Carolina are supposed 
to be indicative of Roosevelt's waning 
magic. I can't speak for the latter state 
but I have felt the pulse of a number 
of people out here and found that the 
genial F. D. R. hasn't lost his hold upon 
the imagination of the voters. 

Mr. McAdoo was hamstrung by his 
own efforts. First of all he claimed that 
$35 was enough for anyone over fifty 


The NATIO) 


years of age to live on for one moni 
People resented that. Negroes and map 
others resented his failure to vote , 
the anti-lynching bill. At the 
Democratic rallies these little in.idjp 
and invidious dodgers were scittere 
about: 

We Like YOU, 

But We're Thru 

With McAdoo! 


The capitalized “YOU” plainly mea 
Roosevelt. J. HERBERT ENGBECK 
San Leandro, Cal., September 3 


‘CONTRIBUTORS 





RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, coauthor 
of an ‘Army of the Aged,” an analysis 
of the political and social implications 
of the Townsend movement, is on the 
staff of the Portland Oregonian 


W. H. McPHERSON is a member of 
the Economics Department of Oberlin 
College. 


ARNOLD HOELLRIEGEL is the 
name of an exiled Austrian jou 
He is now living and writing u 
United States. 


MAXWELL S. STEWART spent some 
time in the Soviet Union during the 
past summer. In other years he has lived 
in Moscow for long periods. 


EDWIN MULLER has written fiction 
and special articles for magazines in this 
country and Great Britain. 


DONALD A. ROBERTS is a member 


of the English Department of the Col. 
lege of the City of New York. 


LUDWIG LORE contributes comment 
on European affairs regularly to the New 
York Post in a column headed “Behind 
the Cables.” 


HAROLD STRAUSS is a frequent con- 
tributor to the New York Times Book 
Review. 


WILLIAM GRUEN is a member of 
the Department of Philosophy of New 
York University. 
MILTON RUGOFF teaches English at 
Brooklyn College. 
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